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THE WEEK. 


Tue Pope died on Monday afternoon at tour 
o'clock. Public attention had been concentrated for 
several days on the brave and tranquil fight this old 
man of ninety-three was making with death. He re- 
tained to the last not merely consciousness but the 
composure, the resolute cheerfulness, and the unselfish 
independence with which he had invariably faced 
illness and physical trials. Allthe circumstances of his 
last weeks of life combined to increase the sympathy 
and profound emotion which the passing of this 
venerable figure created throughout the world. 

EIGHTY years ago avery worthless king, who in the 
course of his life had been honoured with the ill- 
deserved friendship of one or two of the greatest 
Englishmen of his time, visited Ireland amid the 
rejoicings of a wild expectation. A few days later 
O’Connell, who had illuminated his house, learnt the 
truth of Byron’s bitter satire on that ‘‘dance in thy 
chain,” and found George IV. to be as faithless to his 
promises as he had always been to his friendships. It 
may safely be predicted that the scenes of 1822 will 
never be repeated in an English-ruled Ireland. When 
an English sovereign is crowned or celebrating a jubilee 
Ireland stands aside in ostentatious separation. When an 
English sovereign visits Ireland the chiefquestionamong 
Irishmen is how far it is possible to give play to the 
instincts of hospitality and, it may be, of personal 
liking, without running the risk of a grave and 
disastrous misunderstanding. This conflict between 
natural politeness and the reluctance of Nationalists 
to allow even the appearance of a surrender of their 
Nationalism gives rise to undignified bickerings and 
recriminations. It is a situation in which dignity is 
assailed on so many sides. How to be courteous and 
yet distant? The personal attributes of the sovereign 
are not in question. Queen Victoria, to whose 
temperament the Irish genius was alien and un- 
attractive, had a cordial welcome in the rare visits 
she paid to Dublin; so has King Edward, who 
is popularly believed to be much more well- 
disposed to the ambitions of Ireland. The King 
has no politics, but in Dublin, as in Paris and in Rome, 
he has shown to’ advantage the tactfulness and friend- 
liness of his nature. By a cheéring coincidence on 
Monday, the day the King was landing, the House of 
Commons was giving a third reading to the Irish Land 
Bill, a propitious moment for the hopes of the well- 
wishers of Irish Unity. When he enters Dublin as the 
capital of a self-governing Ireland the King will have a 
splendid reception, and every Englishman who can 
understand the spirit of nationalism will look forward 
to a time when Irishmen can greet an English king 
without fear of being supposed to care less for their 
country and its dignity, and its freedom, than English- 
men or Scotchmen care for theirs. 

Mr, Asguita and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
had no difficulty on Thursday in demolishing Mr. 
Chamberlain’s case for retaliation, so far as that case 
depends on the controversy over Germany and Canada. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s argument is that if Germany 
penalises Canada for discriminating against her exports 
by withdrawing from her the benefit of the most 
favoured nation treatment, the Mother Country can- 


not take it ‘‘lying down.” Mr. Asquith showed 
once again in his very able speech that the 
action and the threat of which Mr. Chamberlain 
complains are three years old ; that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Government, instead of taking those threats ‘“ lying 
down,” embraced the German Government, made 
one agreement with her in China, another in Vene- 
zuela, and did its best, by self-prostration and flattery, 
to bring the two countries into an intimate alliance. 
Itis rather late in the day to turn round and taunt 
Liberals who disliked all these extravagances, and 
thought them bad policy, with their equanimity in bearing 
up under insults which the Government considered no 
hindrance to a fulsome friendship. Sir Charles 
Dilke and Sir Edward Grey both showed on Thursday 
how ill thought-out the whole of this violent pro-German 
foreign policy has been; that policy was Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s and his ardent attempt now to foster ill-will 
against Germany is as cowardly as it is characteristic. 
But the Liberal leader had an even stronger argument 
against this precipitate conclusion that retaliation is 
necessary to defend our colonies in the second article 
of the new treaty with Persia, in which our Govern- 
ment expressly recognised the right of Persia to do 
what Germany has done. 


There was an important debate, raised in an excel- 
lent speech by Lord Lytton, in the Lords on Thursday, 
in which the Duke of Devonshire explained the 
position of the Government. The position is, 
roughly, this: The Government have no policy ; 
they are engaged in an honest, impartial inquiry 
without any par/i pris; no member has definitely 
identified himself with Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas (rather 
a sanguine interpretation of Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech); meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain himself is 
carrying on what Mr. Arthur Chamberlain calls a 
‘‘raging, tearing propaganda,” and he has given, on 
the Duke’s admission, his countenance to a series 
of leaflets of which the Standard remarks that 
‘“‘by exaggeration, by. invective, and in some 
cases by grave misstatements,” they ‘‘ prejudice in 
advance the result of the Cabinet’s laborious inquest.” 
The Standard remarks pertinently and bitterly on this 
arrangement. ‘*‘ When the statistical researches of the 
Board of Trade and other Departments are completed, 
it may have become superfluous for the Cabinet to an- 
nounce its conclusions. The country may have made up 
its mind. At any rate, it will be no fault on the part 
of the Colonial Secretary if it has not done so. Every- 
body else of importance is to inquire ; it is left to Mr. 
Chamberlain and his friends to agitate.” One impressive 
and encouraging feature of the debate in the Lords, 
which was marked by a witty speech from Lord Rose- 
bery, was the rally of Lord James and Lord Cross to 
Free Trade, and their passionate appeals to the 
Duke to defend the country from a great calamity. 


Tue Anglo-French dinner on Wednesday was a 
greatsuccess. The proceedings, after the usual formalities, 
opened with a speech by M. d’Estournelles de Constant, 
in which the late Ambassador explained the origin of 
the movement in favour of arbitration and the growth 
of his party. Mr. Balfour made a very friendly speech 
If words spoken by a Prime Minister on such 
an occasion mean anything we are warranted 
in hoping that it is the intention of the 
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Government to turn into a useful channel this strong 
current of amicable feeling. The event of the evening 
was the Liberal leader’sneat and graceful French speech, 
a speech which charmed his French guests and made 
M. d’Estournelles de Constant compliment the Opposi- 
tion on its victory over the Government, for Mr. Balfour 
had declined to speak in French. So far everything had 
gone well. Unhappily some of the guests, in a spirit 
of innocent mischief, called for Mr. Chamberlain, and 
Mr. Chamberlain got up to speak. A more extra- 
ordinary display of tactlessness could hardly be 
imagined. At every sentence he tripped over the 
débris of some old ferocity. A few years ago he talked 
of Armageddon, so now he chose the Crimean war— 
a war against France’s ally—as a happy memory for 
the new enfenze, an enten/e whose inspiration is entirely 
pacific. The enfant terrible of the old quarrels in the 
East and West of Africa thought it well to introduce 
that fertile cause of discord into his compli- 
ments to the French. Fortunately the dexterous 
bonhomie of M. d’Estournelles de Constant contrived to 
carry off this awkwardness. But Mr. Chamberlain has 
a rival in Lord Cranborne. That luckless Minister 
actually went out of his way on Thursday, in his place 
in the House of Commons, to criticise the Associations 
Law, a piece of extraordinary impertinence at any time, 
and in inconceivably bad taste just now. It is worthy 
to rank with Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct a few years ago 
in intervening in the Dreyfus affair. When shall we 
hear what M. Combes thinks of our Education Act ? 





























































































































Lorp Ripon made a powerful protest in the House 
of Lords on Friday in last week, and he was supported 
by another ex-Viceroy in Lord Northbrook, against the 
monstrous arrangement by which India is to pay for 
protecting a bureaucratic 7égime in South Africa from 
its British and Boer subjects. He showed conclusively 
that if we are justified in making India help to pay for 
these troops as an available reserve, India is justified in 
asking us to pay for a part of her garrison. In the 
Boer war we discovered that an Indian army was a 
very serviceable reserve, and without it we should not 
have held Ladysmith. It would be impossible to find 
a more unanswerable objection to this very mean 
transaction than the objection Lord Salisbury made in 
1867 to a proposal to use Indian troops in Abyssinia. 
‘*] do not like India to be looked upon as an English 
barrack in the Oriental seas from which we may draw 
any number of troops without paying for them. It is 
bad for England, because it is always bad for us not to 
have that check upon the temptation to engage in little 
wars which can only be controlled by the necessity of 
paying forthem. If this garrison which we keep in 
India is, as all Indian authorities assure us, neces- 
sary for maintaining that country in security and peace, 
: that garrison ought not to be rashly diminished. If, 

on the other hand, it is too large, and India 
: can for any length of time conveniently spare 
/ these troops, then the Indian population ought 
; not to be so unnecessarily taxed.” This new proposal 
is, of course, something worse than merely allowing 
India to be permanently over-garrisoned in order that 
‘we may draw on her garrison for our own wars. 
Mr. Brodrick wants to place a garrison in South 
Africa, and his fear that the British taxpayer in his 
present mood may resent the additional burden prompts 
him to resort to this mean subterfuge for shifting the 
burden on to a population which has no vote or voice. 
We wonder it never occurred to Mr. Balfour to make 
India pay for the obnoxious Education Act, as an 
-escape from passive resistance. The temptation to 
shoulder off our burdens‘on to a subject population is 
a very deadly temptation to play with ; it is like the 
dependence on mercenaries or blacks, and the other 
symptoms of decadence in a civilisation, 
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: It would be impossible to accuse the gentlemen 








who have reported to the Colonial Office on the bloody 
riots at Trinidad of any undue attachment to the 
ideals of liberty or self-government. Their report 
denounces in unmeasured terms the entire Opposi- 
tion, and spares no language in characterising the 
‘* falsehoods” of the chief ‘‘ agitators.” They 
refer, in a pitying way, to the ‘‘ vague aspiration 
for representative government ” which they think they 
detected among these remote and unintelligible tribes 
—an aspiration which some ‘ individuals” of English 
blood, demoralised, no doubt, by long association with 
the natives, actually appear to share. The report is 
very stern in recommending further measures of 
discipline and repression—prosecutions, dismissals, 
and the rest. But it does none the less pass a severe 
and sweeping censure on the whole administration of 
Trinidad. It has not ‘‘ endeavoured to keep in touch 
with the more respectable and intelligent members of 
the public.” The result is ‘‘a society where it seems a 
tradition, even for its leading and most respected 
members, tobe usually in opposition to the Government.” 
This has ended in ‘‘ a kind of cleavage between rulers 
and ruled,” and the Government has gone merrily 
forward, suppressing what remained of freedom 
in the shape of municipal government. It ‘‘ plunged 
into the contest apparently with a _ light heart,” 
and result was rioting and bloodshed. Mr. Chamber- 
lain endorses all the sterner recommendations 
of the Commission. He gives peremptory o ders for 
the prosecution of agitators, the dismissal of sympa- 
thetic officials, and the disbanding of military forces 
which hesitated to shoot. But he ignores entirely the 
fact that even this very reactionary Commission was 
forced to trace the whole mischief to the provocations 
of the Government itself. The Administration appears 
to be an autocracy on the approved neo-Imperialist 
plan, and Mr. Chamberlain doubtless argues that what 
is good enough for the Transvaal will do for Trinidad. 

THERE is something particularly amusing in the 
term “ Pro-Germans” applied to the Free Traders by 
the Zimes. Everyone, we suppose, is Pro-German 
who refuses to believe that Canada can be treated as 
fiscally independent and fiscally dependent at one and 
the same time. Free Traders would, of course, also 
repudiate the ridiculous idea thrown out vaguely by 
Baron von Richthofen, and not endorsed by the German 
newspapers, that Germany can retaliate on Great Britain 
for Canada’s tariff. But the use of the term ‘ Pro- 
German” by the Zimes shows how short are the 
memories of Imperialists. A few years ago Mr. 
Chamberlain was calling for a German alliance and 
abuse of France. What did the Zimes say? ‘In his 


wish to establish improved relations between 
this country and Germany intelligent English- 
men must entirely and completely sympathise. 


They must agree, too, with his view that the criticisms 
on our policy, in which the German Press so lavishly 
indulge, need form no lasting impediment to this 
consummation. Unlike other Press comments, of 
which he spoke in terms of honest and merited indigna- 
tion and disgust, they are kept within the bounds at 
least of decency, if not always of truth, of good sense, 
or of good breeding.” Most Liberals disliked during 
those years the excessive adulation with which our 
Imperialists treated the German Emperor. But if the 
Times stated in 1899 that it is right to tell France to 
mend her manners and in 1903 is enthusiastically in 
favour ofa French en/ente cordiale, what reason is there 
for supposing that the same newspaper will not be 
violently Pro-German in 1906? 

WHEN the celebrated Dr. Lambkin declared him- 
self inthe Home Rule crisis a Liberal Unionist he took 
his friends by surprise, for they had always understood 
him to be a Conservative. The same sort of feeling 
arises in the mind on reading the manifesto pub- 
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lished in the Zimes of Tuesday from a number 
of gentlemen described in the leading article in 
that paper as “staunch Liberals.” Who would have 
recognised the Duke of Sutherland under that title ? 
After some years of Toryism he crept back, we believe, 
as far as the Liberal League, but no one ever expected 
him to travel any further. It will be interesting to 
know whether the chairman of the West of Scotland 
Liberal League, another of these important recruits, 
will continue to hold office in Lord Rosebery’s organisa- 
tion after announcing himself a Chamberlainite. Mr. 
Amery is well known as a historian of the South African 
war and as a brilliant journalist, but one would hardly 
regard him as inseparably connected with the Liberal 
party. Mr. Benjamin Kidd again, to whom the 7Zimes, 
with the hyperbole natural in welcoming converts, ap- 
plies the expression ‘‘ an eminent name,” is well known 
as a painstaking student of sociology, but who ever 
heard of him as a Liberal? Mr. Saxon Mills, whose 
name also appears in this list, was once editor of the 
Cape Times, and in that capacity he conducted an ener- 
getic crusade against almost every idea that has been 
known in history as Liberal. Sir Charles Tennant and 
Mr. Brassey are not very formidable figures, though 
their connection with the Liberal party has not been so 
slight as that of the Duke ot Sutherland. Altogether 
this list of penitents would be more imposing if the 
outside world had known that they had such a guilty 
past as that of which they accuse themselves. 





Tue Edinburgh Review for July contains an 
excellent article, under the title ‘‘ Back to Protection,” 
on the fiscal question. The writer of the article points 
out that Free Trade is more necessary now than it was 
sixty years ago. “The Free Trade policy initiated by 
Huskisson and carried through by Peel was 
directly inspired by the necessity of developing 
the manufactures of the country by freeing them from 
the shackles of tariffs, Cheap food and cheap raw 
material were even at that time seen to be essential for 
their prosperity. We are told that during the sixty or 
seventy years which have since elapsed the conditions 
have changed. But in what direction? Undoubtedly 
that of making both cheap food and cheap raw 
material more than ever essential to the very 
existence of our population.” The writer also 
points out that the only way to increase our home 
market is to increase the consuming power of the 
home population. Of India’s imports 74 per cent. 
are British; there are no tariffs at Hong Kong, 
Singapore, or in tropical Africa. He emphasises 
the point made by Mr. Bryce at Aberdeen that 
retaliation will lead not to Free Trade but to 
permanent tariffs. The article is a very valuable 
contribution to the discussion, and it will also be noted 
with great satisfaction that the Quarterly Review sum- 
marises its opinion in an emphatic sentence: “In 
short, though Mr. Chamberlain undertakes to give 
more than he takes, no one, so far as we can see at 
present, would be economically one penny the better 
for the change, while our trade relations with the whole 
world would be seriously and prejudicially disturbed.” 

_ 

Tue English League for the Taxation of Land 
Values held its annual meeting in Clifford’s Inn on 
Wednesday. Mr. Billson, who succeeds Mr. Crompton 
Llewellyn Davies, presided over an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Theannual report showed that the League and its 
principles had made much progress during the year, its 
membership and the circulation of its monthly organ, 
Land Values, having increased. Mr. J. H. Whitley, 
M.P., moved the principal resolution, which con- 
demned Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, and demanded the 
taxation of land values for both national and local 
purposes. He welcomed Mr. Chamberlain’s interven- 
tion, believing that it would assist the movement 
towards Free Trade in land, a policy advocated by Mr. 


Cobden. Other speakers took a similar view of the 
situation, and declared that if a fund for old age 
pensions was needed it might be obtained most fairly 
from the taxation of land. 

THE curious case of Mr. F. W. Horner, who 
represents North Lambeth in the House of Commons, 
still remains in an unsatisfactory state. On December 11 
of last year Mr. Labouchere published an article in 
Truth accusing Mr. F. W. Horner of attempting to 
defraud a Marienbad banker. Mr. Horner at once 
issued his writ for libel, but failed to justify before the 
Court of Appeal his refusal to give the name of 
the relative who had, as he alleged, used his 
name to obtain money from the bank, so that 
his action, after nearly seven months’ skirmishing, has 
been dismissed. The charge made by 7ruth was per- 
fectly definite, and, if untrue, would have justified the 
member for North Lambeth in claiming at least £5,000 
damages. In 7ruth for July 9, Mr. Labouchere repeated 
his early accusation, and added seven other charges. 
Mr. Horner replies at considerable length in his 
own organ—the Whitehall Review. These charges 
and recriminations tend, no doubt, to increase 
the circulation of both papers. One thing only 
is clear. Mr. Horner ought to take every step in 
his power to clear himself from the charges. If 
the member for Lambeth has an adequate defence he 
should produce it; if not he is quite unfit to sit in the 
House of Commons. 





Tue admirable pictorial posters which have been 
placarded of late on the London hoardings have served 
to recall public attention to the savage practice of 
using a bearing-rein. There is no excuse for ignorance 
on this subject—a man who makes himself responsible 
for a horse ought to know something of the elementary 
conditions of its comfort. The bearing-rein strains 
the muscles and cartilages of the neck by forcing it into 
an unnatural position. It twists the wind-pipe 
from a concave to a convex curve, and so distorts it 
that it almost closes the gullet. The consequence, to 
quote Mr. Fleming (the Army Veterinary Inspector), is 
that: 

“It causes pain and distress in breathing. It tends to 
produce distortion of the upper part of the windpipe . . . 
and causes . . . ‘roaring. It frets the temper of 
nervous and excitable horses, and shortens the lives of all.” 

This testimony is corroborated by other authorities. 
Professor Pritchard (Royal Veterinary College) roundly 
describes the use of the bearing-rein as ‘‘an act of 
great cruelty,” and Professor J. A. McBride says that 
it ‘causes excruciating pain to the poor animal.” In 
the face of such testimony the usual excuse of the vulgar 
owner is that his coachman says it is all right. The 
average coachman has not studied physiology. Horses 
cannot cry—if they could our streets would be an in- 
tolerable place for even a callous man. The proud 
tossing of the head, the impatient pawing of the ground 
which one may notice outside the Opera while the 
torture goes on night by night in the season, is not a 
show of spirit. It is the effort which the maddened 
animal makes to escape from his confinement and 
his pain. The excuse that a _ bearing-rein is 
necessary for control is the excuse of incompetence, 
There are no better drivers in England than the hansom- 
cabmen of London, and it is safe to say that not a man 
among them employs a bearing-rein. Humane people 
have long since come to the conclusion which the Duke 
of Portland (Master of the Horse) has so often 
expressed, that the practice is not only cruel but 
“vulgar.” The Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is guilty of a grave neglect of duty 
in failing to prosecute a few of the worst offenders. 





TuerE is no sign as yet of an improvement in Mace- 
donia. The Porte professes to have given orders that 
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the troops are to ‘‘spare, disarm, and liberate” the 
rebels. Quarter has never yet been asked or granted 
in these encounters. Bulgaria, on the other hand, con- 
tinues to protest against the unremitting vigour of the 
repression. On the spot there is no slackening in the 
guerilla warfare. Round Monastir, and even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Salonica, some very determined fighting has 
been going on. The Macedonians are not good marks- 
men, but assuredly they know howtodie. Weare now 
nearing the close of the harvest season, and every indi- 
cation points to the probability of more serious war- 
fare. But whatever the Committee may do to call the 
attention of Europe to the case of Macedonia, it is 
much too weak to make a successful rebellion against 
an army of occupation 200,000 strong. England and 
France could celebrate their new friendship in no more 
worthy manner than by pressing radical retorms upon 
the Sultan. eee a 

KinG PETER appears to have set himself the task 
of enforcing discipline in the Servian Army, and he is 
encountering resistance from the very conspirators who 
placed him on the throne. He is a good soldier, with a 
brave record, who will end by winning the regard of 
his army, and he has the people behind him. 
His seat is probably a good deal firmer than 
that of his Bulgarian neighbour. Prince Ferdinand 
is playing a rather dangerous game with neither 
party nor popularity behind him. To free himself from 
Russian control he called into office two months ago a 
Cabinet of experts, which has no support in the 
country, and little political standing — indeed, 
save for two or three old lieutenants of Stambuloff, 
it does not consist of party - politicians at all. 
Parliament is not sitting, and a general election is 
imminent. But M. Daneff, the late Russophile Premier, 
was at pains before he quitted office to spike his enemy’s 
guns. In Bulgaria the party which succeeds at the 


polls is the party which appoints the returning officers 
and the prefects. M. Daneff took care before he resigned 
to pass a hurried law making civil servants irremovable 
—a very excellent law, but fatal to party politics as 


they are understood in the Balkans. What then 
is Prince Ferdinand todo? If he keeps the law his 
own Cabinet will be hopelessly defeated at the coming 
election, and he will be obliged to fall back once more 
on a Russophile policy. If he breaks the law, and 
appoints Ministerial prefects to ‘‘ make” the elections, 
he ranges against himself nearly every political party 
in Bulgaria, and he will have played into their 
hands by breaking the Constitution. It seems, however, 
that he is bent on this latter course. It may prove a 
rather dangerous decision. Reuter naively remarks 
that Russia is much interested in the internal condition 
of Bulgaria. It is not wise to attract the attention of 
Russia. Prince Ferdinand’s predecessor was much too 
successful in that direction. 


ITALIANS are naturally much concerned as to what 
will be the next Pope’s attitude towards the kingdom. 
This will depend on which side he stands of two of the 
various lines which divide the Vatican. Is he disposed 
to be friendly towards the Quirinal? | Does he lean 
towards the Triple or the Dual Alliance? The latter 
is quite as important as the former, for the Triple 
Alliance means implicitly that no country will be 
allowed to restore the Temporal Power, and 
it was on this ground that the late Pope was 
so strongly opposed to it. If we may take 
popular report as to the sentiments of the papadili 
Cardinals, Serafino Vannutelli, Capecelatro, and perhaps 
Agliardi and Ferrari, are disposed to be conciliatory 
towards Italy ; Gotti, Rampolla, and Svampa are not. 
Gotti and Vannutelli, and perhaps Agliardi, the former 
particularly, are pro-German, Rampolla, as is well 
kuown, is a strong partisan of France, while the others 
are not pledged to either side. It is difficult to say what 


would be the Italian policy of Gotti, who is generally 
thought to have the best chance for the Papacy. His 
intransigent views would incline him to hostility ; on 
the other hand, as a partisan of the Triple Alliance, he 
could hardly take an extreme line. It must be remem- 
bered that a Pope’s policy is bound to be influenced by 
the Vatican environment, and he may modify his views 
considerably after his election. Whoever the new Pope 
may be, and very probably he may be someone whose 
chances now are considered small, he is not likely to 
depart widely from the policy of the late Pontificate. 
The friction between the Vatican and Quirinal may 
steadily decrease, but we cannot expect to see any 
formal conciliation. a geee Wi 

THE May elections in Spain are beginning to tell. 
It was widely felt, even among the supporters of the 
Government, that Senor Maura, the Minister of the 
Interior, could not long retain his office, and his oppo- 
nents have at last proved too strong for him. A 
second element of weakness lay in the Premier’s un- 
abated determination to spend enormous sums on the 
Navy. Senor Silvela’s fall will be regretted by few, 
more especially as it has led to the promotion of Senor 
Villaverde. The late Minister of Finance won a great 
reputation during his short tenure of office, and 
increased it when, like Lord Randolph Churchill and 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, he resigned his post as a 
protest against the extravagance of the Cabinet. 
Chosen President of the Cortes after the recent elec- 
tions, he took occasion at the beginning of the Session 
solemnly to warn the Government against the increase 
of the estimates. The warning was unheeded, and the 
Silvela Cabinet has fallen. Senor Villaverde succeeds 
to the Premiership with the good wishes of all but the 
Imperialists. There is, however, but little probability 
that he will be able to hold his ground, for his colleagues 
are mostly unknown and untried men. It looks as if 
the new Ministry will form the transition to a mixed 
Government, in which the Liberals will be repre- 
sented. 


THE committee elected by the Chamber, writes our 
Paris correspondent, is busy examining M. Rouvier’s 
Budget for 1904. M. Rouvier had to meet a deficiency 
of 141 millions of francs—that is, 66 millions bequeathed 
by the Budget for 1903 ; 27 millions of new expenses 
laid on by previous financial laws ; 7°5 millions of war 
interests necessitated by a late increase in the short 
bonds; 11°5 millions of various new expenses; and, 
lastly, a reduction of 28°5 millions in the receipts. To 
cover this heavy deficiency, the Minister of 
the Exchequer has first reduced the expenses by 
no less than 83 millions of francs. The figures 
for the War Office and the Colonial administra- 
tion, compared with those of last year, show 
a diminution of 16 millions. As the railway receipts 
are daily increasing it has been also possible to save, 
out of the annual grants to railway companies, 15 
millions. Notwithstanding those retrenchments and 
smaller ones imposed on all services, and even on the 
most useful drafters of the Budget, the remaining 
deficit does not amount to less than 58 millions. M. 
Rouvier, who had decided neither to lay new taxes 
nor to make a loan of short bonds, has been obliged, as 
we say here, ‘‘ de faire feu de tout bois.” Alterations 
in the tax on inheritances and gifts will give 
2 millions ; an increase in the duties on foreign coffee, 
17 millions; the acquisition by the State before the 
usual delays, of escheats, 21 millions. Lastly, M. 
Rouvier moves that the Budget should engross 19 
millions advanced to the State by the Bank of France, 
which ought to have been progressively paid to agricul- 
tural co-operative banks. Of all the resources found 
out by M. Rouvier’s imagination, this last one will 
meet with a unanimous opposition, the others with a 
general approval. 
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FREE TRADE AND THE COLONIES. 


T is not only the Free Trade newspapers that have 
appreciated the signal importance of the cotton 
trade meeting held in Manchester on Tuesday. The 
authority of the meeting was unquestionable. The 
Cotton Employers’ Parliamentary Association and 
the United Textile Factory Workers’ Association 
represent the whole of the organisations in 
the cotton trade, and these two bodies carried, 
with only two dissentients, a resolution declaring 
‘‘that the cotton industry owes its pre-eminence to Free 
Trade,” and ‘‘that any imposition of taxes on food or 
raw materials would cripple the cotton trade in its 
already severe struggle to uphold its position in foreign 
markets, by which 8o per cent. of its productions are 
absorbed.” It is scarcely surprising that the 
Standard should argue that in comparison with 
this demonstration there is something a little 
‘‘amateurish” about the deliberations that were held 
the same day at the Westminster Palace Hotel in 
London. The Tariff Reform League represents the 
youthful enthusiasm of the Duke of Westminster ; the 
courageous stifling of mere party feeling in the Duke 
of Sutherland, a recent convert to the Liberal League, 
whose opinions on economics have not excited any 
particular curiosity; Mr. Harry Lawson, a recent 
convert to Unionism, whose defeat at Bury was the 
first event in the defeat of the Corn Tax ; Mr. Ruther- 
foord Harris, who makes a cause notorious rather than 
distinguished ; and some twenty members of Parliament 
whose names are scarcely imposing when arrayed against 
two or three names on their own side of the House. 
These gentlemen agree with Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Manchester meeting was composed of men to whom it 
is a matter of life and death to know the truth on the 
subject they were discussing. They are, it may be 
said, parochial in the sense that they were asking 
themselves how their own mills and looms would be 
affected by the abandonment of our fiscal system. 
But at least they were in grim earnest. They 
may not be savants or even sciolists, but they are 
practical men dealing with a practical issue, concerning 
the business in which their lives are spent, which 
affects directly, as Mr. Macara showed, some three 
millions of men and women — four times the total 
population of New Zealand. And they consider, in 
what the Duke of Westminster would call ‘‘a frenzy of 
prejudice,” these cotton-spinners, “masters and men, 
Tory and Liberal, Imperialist and Nationalist, that 
Mr. Chamberlain’s plan for saving the Empire from 
dissolution means ruin to the cotton trade of 
Lancashire. 

It is a strong and definite conclusion, but it rests 
on strong and definite facts. Mr. Macara and Mr. 
Garnett described the conditions under which the cotton 
trade competes with the sixty million spindles and 
seven hundred thousand looms outside Great Britain. 
Of the raw cotton which feeds the industry only 350,000 
hundredweights are imported from British possessions, 
and over sixteen million hundredweights come from non- 
British countries. What does a tax on raw materials 
mean to such a trade? Of the products of 
the industry 80 per cent. are exported to foreign 
markets. What does the talk of retaliation portend 
to such an industry? Our grave disadvantages of 


situation have been balanced by the policy which gave 
cheap raw material and cheap food to Lancashire. In 
what sort of atemper does the Lancashire cotton-spinner 
contemplate Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestion that he 
should throw away all his weapons at the moment that 
the energy and enterprise of his competitors are 
notably increasing ? 

The case of Lancashire is an excellent illustration 
of the dangers to which Mr. Chamberlain would 
expose all the sentiment of kinship between the 
mother country and the colonies. Let us suppose 
his scheme adopted, and that any one of the mis- 
fortunes Lancashire apprehends occurs. A tax on food, 
for example, is, on Mr. Chamberlain’s own showing, 
indispensable. A tax on other raw materials is pretty 
certain, and if retaliations begin it is not likely that 
our cotton exports will escape. But even the 
minimum of disaster, one isolated burden, is 
enough, as Mr. Macara shows, to bring dreadful 
distress into Lancashire? The population of Lan- 
cashire is now more than four millions; during 
the American War it was under three millions, 
and its sufferings in that dislocation of trade 
are historical. How will this emaciated Lancashire, 
when the mills have been silenced and destitution 
is general, fee! towards the colonies? When that 
dismal climax is reached we shall be told Protection 
will have to be abandoned. Yes, but what has hap- 
pened in the interval in the colonies? Capital has been 
invested, industries have sprung up, interests have 
been created on the understanding that the mother 
country is permanently to pay more for her food in 
order to enrich the colonies. Of two consequences, 
one is inevitable : either those interests will be strong 
enough to maintain Protection here, in which case the 
colonies will become odious, or they will not, in which 
case all the mortifications, disappointments, and losses 
due to the collapse of expectations on which money and 
energy had been freely risked will follow in the 
colonies, and the colonists will be exasperated against 
the mother country. 

And for whom is this sacrifice demanded ? Sir 
Gilbert Parker, one of the ingenuous tariff reformers, 
thinks ‘‘ the colonies are not competing nations in the 
region of manufactured goods.” It is a pity Sir 
Gilbert Parker does not pay the colonies the com- 
pliment of following their history. Has he never 
heard of the six hatters? And does he not 
know that the colonial politicians are careful to 
explain that colonial manufacturers must be pro- 
tected against the manufacturers of the mother 
country? The Standard correspondent at Melbourne 
explained only the other day that Australia may be 
prepared to raise the tariffs against non-British 
importers still higher, but she is not prepared to admit 
British imports on conditions which can threaten the 
colonial manufacturer. Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is 
designed to accelerate the increase of population in the 
colonies, a population which is at present stagnating. 
We are all to eat dear colonial corn in order to multiply 
colonial farmers. But this population, which our 
sacrifices are to increase, is not going to throw open 
its home market to us. In the bad old days, when we 
deliberately ruined Ireland, colonies were protected 
markets for the mother country. The new proposal is 
that the mother country should be a protected 
market for the colonies, and the markets of 
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the colonies should be protected against the 
mother country. We have treated our colonies, as 
Mr. Edmund Robertson said the other day, more gene- 
rously than any nation in the world. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell evidently does not think the colonies cherish 
that absorbing sentiment towards us which he wants 
us to cherish for them, for he says unless we 
give up Free Trade Canada cannot resist the 
temptation to enter into closer commercial relations 
with the United States. The Duke of Devonshire 
said very sensibly to the British Empire League that it 
had better find out what the colonies are ready to do. 
It is amazing to anyone who realises how large a part 
these fiscal relationships have played in dissolving 
empires to see with what a light heart our Imperial- 
ists are ready to abandon the tranquil and hospitable 
impartiality of Free Trade, and to let loose all the 
hostilities and vexations that are inseparable from a 
policy of preferential tariffs, to play off colony against 
colony, interest against interest, party against party. 
There is no considered scheme in this project. It is, 
like most Imperialist devices, an attempt to create an 
artificial system, to improvise a relationship that is 
only tolerable when it is absolutely spontaneous. 
Already a mischief has been done in the effort to impose 
one of these fancy symmetries. The South African 
newspapers have now arrived with the full report 
of the debate on preferential tariffs in South Africa. 
They show that Cape Colony has accepted, only 
by the Speaker’s casting vote, the proposal to give 
the mother country a preference, under protest, 
from fear of being excluded altogether from a South 
African customs union—an ominous start for such a 
project in such a quarter. These efforts to snatch a 
victory for a particular policy, with the characteristic 
impatience of Imperialism, are the efforts of 
men who have no confidence in the stability of 
the arrangements they seek to create. Mr. Chamber- 
lain may be right when he says the Empire will break 
up without preferential tariffs : no man has done more 
to bring about that end. But if we reflect on the 
discrepant interests, the diverse ambitions and charac- 
teristics, the geographical peculiarities, the several 
necessities of the British Empire, it is surely safe to say 
that if he is looking for a highly-charged explosive, he 
cannot do better than persuade his country to adopt 
his latest policy. 





AN ARBITRATION TREATY WITH FRANCE. 


R. BALFOUR did not exaggerate the signifi- 
cance or importance of the proceedings that 

took place in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
evening when he said that there was no parallel in our 
history to the visit of the eighty French deputies to the 
British House of Commons. It is agreat event, full of 
promise andhope. The rapprochement between the two 
countries is the result and the symbol of a definite 
and deliberate effort to protect great nations from 
the misfortunes to which they are liable as long 
as human nature remains what it is. There 
has been for a long time a school of Englishmen 
who looked with special sympathy to France, who 
remembered all that France had done for humanity, 
and never lost sight, amidst distractions and exaspera- 
tions, of the important lessons Europe had to learn 


from the nation whose own sublime lessons had 
been learnt, for the example of the world, in 
a hard and heroic school. Those men _ were 
often derided as sentimentalists. Their opinions 
were blown aside by the Imperialist movement, which 
looked elsewhere than to Paris for its congenial allies 
and inspirations. They have lived to see great num- 
bers of men who did not share their enthusiasm—for 
the spirit in which they regarded France was 
the secret of Liberalism — adopting at least their 
idea that the friendship of France and England 
was a thing to be desired. This school was well 
represented on Wednesday by the Liberal Leader, 
whose speech more than maintained his repu- 
tation for graceful dignity and fine feeling. 
It is now reinforced by other politicians and 
men of commerce. Mr. Barclay, to whose un- 
tiring patience all credit is due, has succeeded in 
permeating a large part of the world of commerce 
with his own sense of the importance of improving our 
relations with France. Two important demonstrations 
of this temper have occurred during the last week. 
One was the towns’ meeting which was held in Man- 
chester on Monday, and passed a resolution promising 
its hearty support to the efforts being made towards 
the conclusion of a permanent Anglo-French treaty of 
conciliation. The resolution was supported by Conser- 
vatives like Sir James Fergusson, as well as by Liberals 
like Mr. Nuttall, and the sincerity of Manchester’s 
goodwill towards Mr. Barclay’s project is unmistak- 
able. The Parliamentary amenities of Wednesday were 
distinguished by the same characteristics : the apprecia- 
tion by a number of men whose preoccupations in this 
matter are commercial of the great truth that a treaty 
with France is not only desirable, but possible. 

The significance of these proceedings does not con. 
sist merely in these two elements of friendship—the 
liberal sense of affinities and the commercial sense of 
interests. The impulse to an arbitration treaty comes, 
partly at least, from the resolution to relax the burden 
which military armaments impose on the spirit and the 
prosperity of European nations. The recent demand 
for reduction in France, an agitation in which 
Socialists like M. Jaurés and M. de Pressensé, 
and Liberals like M. Ribot, have taken part, is 
one of the most important events in recent history. 
In England there is at this moment a similar 
temper. Both nations are asking themselves whether 
it is some unalterable and inexorable destiny 
that compels them to largess their treasure, their lives, 
their energies, in this mad and endless rivalry in the 
preparations of war, bidding against each other for 
a ruinous pre-eminence. The taste for these Pyrrhic 
victories is waning. As M. d’Estournelles de Constant 
said on Wednesday evening, the perpetual increase of 
military Budgets in Europe becomes more harmful, 
and indeed more Utopian than the dream of inter- 
national justice. When Liberals have suggested that 
our Government should attempt to secure concerted 
reduction or restriction, Ministers have replied that 
they are ready to respond to any proposals from other 
countries. The group represented by M. d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant is 200 strong, and it embraces al| 
sections of opinion in France. If the Government 
let this opportunity of giving effect to their own 
professions pass, they. will treat the country and 
Europe very unfairly. Commercial interest is not the 
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highest spirit in which to regard great human affairs, 
there are emotions more sublime than the desire to 
escape the oppressive burdens of military armaments, but 
the Government have at this moment the support of 
various and important motives in the effort to accom- 
plish something that will redound to the highest good 
of humanity. 

What are the prospects of an arbitration treaty ? 
We regret to see that some Government papers 
discourage the suggestion. We hope the Government 
will-be better advised than some of their supporters. 
M.d'Estournelles de Constant summed up the wish of his 
group in an excellent sentence : ‘‘ They confined them- 
selves to what was within the range of possibility— 
that was to say, the organisation and the acclimatisation 
of arbitration.” Why should not England join in that 
enlightened work? An arbitration treaty is dangerous 
when it is imposed on a nation, because it may 
itself become a cause of rankling discontent. That 
difficulty does not arise to-day, unless our news- 
papers and public men are all acting a part. 
It is beneficent for two reasons. The first is that, in 
moments of excitement, it gives time for reflection and 
cancels or modifies the advantages passion has over 
reason and common sense and magnanimity in its 
appeal to an ill-informed populace. War is a thing 
of crises ; let the crisis pass and the larger impulses 
overtake the fleet-footed suggestions of anger and 
revenge. An arbitration treaty does not make war 
impossible ; it reduces the handicap human nature gives 
to the bellicose temperament in the days of an insur- 
gent ill-will. Secondly, an arbitration treaty between 
the two leading nations would be a proud and benefi- 
cent precedent for the world ; an example, an inspira- 
tion ; something subtracted from the homage paid to 
the insolence of war, a great achievement in the 
acclimatisation of a great ideal. 





A RAILWAY TRUST FOR SCOTLAND. 


HE tendency towards Protection and the conse- 
quent strengthening of the existing financial 
interests as against the interests of the general public, 
is about to receive a concrete illustration which may do 
more good in informing the public mind than any 
preaching of pundits. 

Weare informed that the Scotch railway companies 
intend to form a combine embracing the whole of Scot- 
land, so as to avoid what the modern jargon calls 
‘needless and wasteful competition,” and that a bill is 
to be introduced into Parliament to ask for legislative 
sanction. 

At present there are two great rival companies 
in Scotland, the North British and the Caledonian, 
and they compete in accommodation and facilities at 
nearly all principal centres in Scotland. They also have 
a pooling arrangement among themselves, which 
allows certain divisions of traffic, and precludes new 
lines being projected of a hostile character. 

What, therefore, can be the object of the financial 
magnates in desiring still closer union? Clearly 
because they find that notwithstanding all these 
arrangements there is active competition—which 
though the essence of human progress is their dé/e 
noire—still going on among them. They desire 
doubtless to have a kind of Vehmgericht sitting at 
Glasgow, which shall control all policy and keep the 


public and individual towns in complete subjection. 
The Vehmgericht used to kill secretly and hang the 
dead body on a tree to advertise the fact and to deter 
others. Sir James Thompson and Mr. Wieland may 
perhaps find that Scotch towns are not quite so com- 
placent towards them as the Westphalians were 
towards their tribunal. They might even form a 
counter Vehmgericht. The Scotch judge admired 
Cromwell because he ‘‘garred kings ken they had a 
lith in their neck.” 

A very strong case indeed would have to be made 
out before a complete railway trust were sanctioned in 
Scotland, meaning, as it of course does, State purchase 
on an entirely new system of State control, with con- 
sequent expense and red tape. 

Twice has Parliament refused even the union of the 
comparatively small Glasgow and South-Western Rail- 
way with the English Midland, because the traders 
objected. After the recent experience of American 
trusts, is it likely that a much larger scheme will be 
approved ? 

Norisit clear that the permanent stockholders benefit 
by such gigantic combines. In recent years we have 
had two in these kingdoms, the first the purchase by 
the Great Southern and Western of Ireland of the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway, putting the whole of 
South Ireland into one railway monopoly. For years 
the Great Southern had been a 5 per cent. line ; since 
the combine it has sunk to 3 per cent. The South- 
Eastern union with the Chatham has been a still more 
ghastly financial failure. Both companies’ stocks have 
fallen, the South Eastern dividend from 4 per cent. to 
nil, and they cannot raise fresh money: Yet the 
chairman sang pans at the rosy prospects if only 
Parliament would allow the monopoly, and the Stock 
Exchange, which in these matters simply cares for the 
temporary rise and not for the permanent interest of 
the undertakings—still less for national advantage—sent 
the stocks booming up while the craze lasted, only to 
fall heavily (seventy points) after the event. 

Why the railway chairmen are so terrified of com- 
petition it is difficult to understand. They have solid 
permanent undertakings, and the very moderate amount 
of competition which railways have to undergo com- 
pared to other trades gives a very necessary and useful 
spur to their officers. Yet they shriek at the mention 
of it, though they show no figures to prove that it 
harms them seriously. Inthe very case of the South- 
Eastern mentioned above, what did the chairman say ? 

‘* The position,” ¢.c., competition, ‘‘ was more or 
less to me, as a man of business, intolerable. . . . 
It is absolutely human nature that when you have got 
two entirely different systems, carrying people and 
goods to exactly the same localities, competition must 
ensue.” 

Consequently, he brought in the bill for union and 
the abolition of this competition, which the last Parlia- 
ment passed, against the advice of most Liberals and 
many leading Conservatives. The question for us to 
ask the Scottish public, and, for a matter of that, the 
shareholders of the Scottish railways, is, whether they 
desire to be reduced to the state which the South- 
Eastern and Chatham lines have been reduced to by 
this abolition of competition, and, if not, whether they 
will not take steps to nip in the bud this astonishing 
proposal for a Scotch railway trust, engineered for the 
benefit of a stock-jobbing interest. 
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LEO XIII. 


EO XIII. was the last man of his generation. 

He was born in the same year as Cavour, and 
Cavour has been dead forty-two years. He was one 
year younger than Mr. Gladstone. He had watched 
the whole troubled drama of the Italian revival. He 
was old enough to write his impressions of the 
Romagnuol rising of 1831 ; he was already a dignitary 
of the Church when he welcomed Gioberti’s double- 
edged book on the Papacy and Italy ; he was 
Archbishop of Perugia when the Pope’s Swiss 
troops sacked it in 1859. Still, he was a com- 
paratively unknown man when Pio Nono died. 
He was not sufficient obscurantist for Pio’s Court, 
and among the deepening shadows of that reign 
he absorbed himself in the cares of his diocese. There 
is a curious story, and probably a true one, why he 
was chosen to the Papal throne. A minority of the 
Italian Cardinals wanted a Pope who, while continuing 
the policy of hostility to Italy, would conciliate the other 
Governments that Pio’s rough untractableness had 
estranged. They knew that only by the vote of the 
foreign Cardinals could their nominee be elected. 
Franchi (who was afterwards Leo’s Secretary of State) 
won over the Ambassadors at the Vatican, and through 
them predisposed the foreign Cardinals, already much 
troubled by the strain between their Governments and 
the Papacy. Then the Press was taken in hand. 
The English papers were secured through the 
late Signor Gallenga and the correspondent of a 
leading provincial daily. Suddenly all Europe heard 
that Gioacchino Pecci, Archbishop of Perugia, was a 
man of every saintly virtue, who would make an 
ideal Pope. The plot succeeded. The foreign Car- 
dinals arrived at Rome, ready to a man to vote for 
Pecci, and the majority of the Italians, finding it hope- 
less to oppose him, went with the stream. Whether 
or not the tale be true, it is certain that Pecci was 
made Pope to repair the breach with the foreign 
Governments, but to preserve Pio’s intransigent atti- 
tude towards Italy, though with urbaner and more 
diplomatic weapons. 

The man who was thus placed on St. Peter’s Chair 
was not quite the saint that his admirers painted him. 
His portrait is sufficiently known with the ascetic, but 
unspiritual, face and the enigmatic smile that won him 
among the French clergy the name of Le Pape Voltaire. 
A negatively good man, untouched by any breath of 
scandal, no nepotist, he was essentially a politician, 
cold, inaccessible to sentiment, suave and kindly in 
manner, but with little sanctity of Christian charity. 
He loved money, but in the Church’s interest, for he 
denied all things to himself and his relatives. Till his 
strength failed of late years he was an insatiable 
worker, with great command of the details of the 
mighty organisation which he directed. Not that 
details absorbed him, for few statesmen of his time 
have conceived bolder designs or have more profoundly 
influenced the workings of European policy. Thanks 
to him, the Catholic Church has cleared itself 
of the querulous medievalism to which Pio Nono 
brought it, and has made itself a power with which 
not only every statesman, but every social thinker on 
the continent must reckon. It has its party in the 
Parliaments of almost every Catholic country ; it has 
its great constructive doctrines of social development. 
For in Leo’s thought the Church was less an instrument 
to save the souls of men than the cementing bond 
which should save society from dissolution and build 
up the whole social and economic structure after the 
plan which the Church had drawn. 


However impossible the ideal, the Pope’s policy 
was a masterly one. It had two objects—to influence 





the action of the State, and to win for the Church the 
devotion, not only of the well-to-do, but of the working 
classes. The first occupied the earlier years of his 
pontificate. Leo made it then his prime ambition to 
win the good-will of the European Governments. How 
he did it is well known. When he became Pope the 
Kulturkampf was in its bitterest phase ; Leo, regard- 
less of the feelings of the German Catholics, made his 
peace with Bismarck. The Centre was compelled, 
sorely against its will, to support the arch-enemy of 
yesterday ; and for the price the Chancellor repealed the 
harshest provisions of the May Laws and hinted at 
the restoration of the Temporal Power. In Hungary 
the bishops were ordered to accept civil marriage ; 
in Spain the Government was supported against 
the Carlists, in Portugal against the revolutionaries ; 
in Ireland the National League was condemned. 
Leo’s attitude towards France was at first 
more hesitating, for the Monarchists were the 
social and financial bulwarks of the Church, and it was 
not easy to throw them over. But the Boulanger epi- 
sode showed that the Monarchists might be better re- 
actionaries than Catholics; it was impossible in the 
same breath to preach hostility to the Republic and bid 
for the support of the working classes ; the more liberal 
Cardinals, as Lavigerie and Gibbons, urged reconcilia- 
tion, while at the other extreme Rampolla—then all- 
powerful—dreamt that the Republic might champion 
the Temporal Power, and Leo himself hoped to make 
its patronage a counterpoise to the Triple Alliance. 
The result was the Encyclical of 1892, which broke 
with the Monarchists and frankly accepted the Re- 
public. 


Leo succeeded in his immediate objects. He recon- 
ciled the Papacy to the Governments, and consolidated 
the Catholic parliamentary parties. These were only 
the first steps in his great design. Church and State 
were to unite to fight two common enemies, Rationalism 
and Socialism. It is strange that so well-informed a 
man should have entirely misconceived the drift of 
modern Socialism, and confounded it with Communism 
and Anarchism; stranger still that he believed, as un- 
doubtedly he did, that a vast secret conspiracy, 
centreing round the Freemasons, is plotting to destroy 
the Church. But granted his premises, it was natural 
that he should call on the State to suppress false 
opinions, that he should appeal to it to make 
the Church free and strong, that it might be its 
more puissant ally. In his dreams for the Church 
Leo yielded nothing to Pio Nono’s medievalism. 
In the Encyclical /mmortale Det he claimed that the 
Church and its property should be free from any State 
control, that it should have power to enforce its own 
laws, that it should have authority over education and 
domestic life, and a voice in legislation. Otherwise 
men would fall away into doctrines that would prove 
as fatal to the State as to itself. 


But Leo’s policy was not a negative one. He had 
his own theory of social reconstruction, as an alterna- 
tive to Socialism. Especially during the latter half of 
his Pontificate he made it his business to win the 
working classes by his patronage of social reform. 
There had long been men inside the Catholic 
Church — it is enough to mention Von Ketteler, 
Manning, Gibbons, de Mun — who saw _ that 
the Church could not hope to win the masses unless 
it took their economic redemption in hand. Catholic 
Socialism, amorphous, halting, impossible conception 
as it is, must necessarily have a fascination for men 
who see the limitations of economists and Socialists, and 
would have moral and material regeneration march 
together. The school appealed strongly to Leo, who 
had preaehed social reform while he was still Bishop of 
Perugia, and who saw how the movement might 
strengthen the Church. His first social pronounce- 
ment concerned the Knights of Labour. The American 
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bishops warned him that if he condemned them, it 
would be to the grave peril of the Church there, 
and their influence won his approval for the Knights. 
Then—in 1891—came the Encyclical Rerum Novarum. 
It is easy now to discount much of the enthusiasm 
with which Catholics and Protestants hailed it as a 
new social gospel. None the less it was a striking 
document, not so much for anything novel or rcmark- 
able in its economic programme as for the fact tat it 
enlisted the Papacy on the side of social reform. 


Leo’s schemes were in a true sense catholic, but, 
all the same, they had special reference to Italy. In 
winning friends among Governments and peoples he 
hoped to use their pressure to get back the Temporal 
Power. He may at times have sought a modus vivendi 
with Italy ; perhaps when Crispi’s papers come to light 
we shall have the key to the negotiations that Padre 
Tosti had charge of. It may be, too, that his diatribes 
on Italian policy were partly meant for foreign 
consumption. But none the less he claimed the 
Temporal Power, in however attenuated a shape, as 
persistently as even Pio Nono did. It was for this he 
tried to prevent the Triple Alliance ; for this he intrigued 
at one time with Bismarck, at another time with 
France ; for this he pursued Italy with an animosity 
that force of circumstances and his own milder instincts 
cooled somewhat of later years, but which lasted to the 
end. 


How all this failed, how no Power thinks now of 
a crusade for the Pope's independence, how Italian unity 
stands firmer than ever, how Italian Catholics parade 
their patriotism and vote at Parliamentary elections in 
spite of Leo’s veto, is well known. And the same 
shadow of defeat hangs over all his bigger schemes. 
Hardly a country is likely to legislate in the interests 
of the Catholic Church. In France the Government 
has passed the law against the Religious Orders, and 
threatens to repeal the Concordat; in Belgium the 
clericalist power is undermined; in Austria the /os von 
Rom movement gains strength; in Germany the 
Socialists gain ground, while the Centre hardly holds 
its own; in Italy the marriage laws are likely to be 
modified in the teeth of the Church; even Spain talks 
of changes in the Concordat. The social policy of 
Rerum Novarum has failed yet more completely. It 
has estranged the Conservative Catholics without 
uniting the Progressive Catholics, still less has 
it won the masses. Here and there, indeed, it 
is strong among the peasants and artisans. But in 
the struggle between it and Democratic Socialism that 
is being fought up and down through Italy and 
Germany and France it is the latter that steadily gains 
ground. A sense of failure, a dread of the consequences 
of his own actions, seem to, have possessed the Pope’s 
declining years, as his strength failed and he came more 
and more under the influence of Rampolla and the 
Jesuits. He condemned ‘‘ Americanism,” and made 
Monsignor Ireland retract, though quite lately he had 
been strangely tender to freer views of Biblical inter- 
pretation. He told the French working-class pilgrims 
that they must “love their employers ” and accept the 
necessary diversities of social condition. He probably 
recognised the futility of the mon expedit in Italy, and 
after long hesitation, and apparently half in violence to 
his own preferences, he condemned the Christian 
Democrats, and for the time has driven them below 
the surface. None the less, partial and temporary as 
his success has been, he stands among the great Popes, 
and among the great men of the nineteenth century. 
And even those who most question the righteousness 
and wisdom of some of his schemes can admire his daring 
thought, his power of execution, the strength of will 
with which the frail old man constrained the Catholic 
Church into new paths. 
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WHISTLER. 


HISTLER is dead, and his death is difficult to 
realise for its very suddenness. But the 
harder realisation is that he had nearly reached the age 
of three-score years and ten before the shadow over- 
took him ; even during the last few years, even since 
the serious illness of a short time since, it has been 
impossible to think of him as an old man, so strong 
has seemed his intellect, so youthful the vitality of his 
art. If he ever found himself failing in power, he kept 
the secret remarkably well from the public, and the 
result is that to-day we cannot rid ourselves of the 
sensation that his career has been cut short. The truth 
of the matter is, of course, that he was never 
affected by the dry rot, associated with full maturity in 
art; thathe was always innovating, ever experimenting, 
after the fashion of youth. The Nocturnes which so 
offended the critical sense of Ruskin were no more the 
climax of his art evolution than the result of a young 
desire to be abnormal ; they can scarcely even be said 
to mark a point ina career which has been so plentifully 
bestrewn with other points, each more novel and 
wonderful than the preceding one. And the art con- 
cerning which this is said is simply the art of 
doing one’s best through the storm and stress cf 
life, and in spite of lack of appreciation. Many 
men would call this genius. Whatevei it may be, 
Whistler possessed it to a remarkable degree. His 
long list of works contains not a single thing that was 
not at the time of its doing the best that he could do, 
be it painting or etching or lithograph. He might 
love one phase more than another for a while, his fond- 
ness for Japanese decoration might impel him to paint 
a “Princesse du pays de la porcelaine,” his keen percep- 
tion of character might produce a ‘ Portrait of his 
mother ” or a ‘‘ Carlyle,” his sense of colour harmony a 
nocturne or a daylight arrangement of sea and sky, his 
sense of line an etching ot old Chelsea or Paris 
or Venice. But in all the same determined spi it, 
the same independence, manifest themselves; his 
art was never halting in purpose. He was often the 
reverse of conciliatory. He painted to please himself, 
and he was particular not to be pleasedtooeasily. In 
his writings he pursued the same line; but his writings 
are different in that they suggest less the soul of the 
artist than the joy of the fighter having it out with the 
world for that world’s foolishness and neglect, and so 
betray an intelligible human weakness about which his 
artis dumb. It is possible that he painted sometimes 
to shock convention or show contempt ; but his utmost 
extravagances never outraged the strict laws of beauty, 
and their precise motive is therefore entitled to the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Nobody has yet been found to label Whistler as the 
painter of this subject or of that—as custom prescribes 
in the case of favoured British artists. Mr. George 
Moore, we believe, dubbed him the painter of the Night, 
with reference to those exquisite harmonies, fancifully 
called Nocturnes, with which his name is associated, but 
the phrase scarcely amounts to a specification. Yet, 
various as he was, the basis of his art is clear enough. 
He held ard said that the painter’s business is—to 
paint; and by this, of course, he indicated that the real 
interest of a picture lay outside its subject in the 
arrangement and relation of colours, or, as m 
the case of etchings, in the direct beauty and 
value of line. He insisted on the paramount im- 
portance of the visual sense, as opposed to the 
merely intellectual, not only by his works but by 
their titles and subtitles. Everything was an “‘ arrange- 
ment” er a ‘‘symphony” or a ‘‘harmony.” This, 
the fundamental creed of the Impressionists, has 
evoked more bitter criticism in Whistler’s example than 
elsewhere. He has been charged with being wiifully 
uninteresting as well as extravagantly pretentious, 
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He has been charged with flouting the old 
masters because, presumably, he declined to follow 
blindly the method of any single one of them. He 
has been shouted at as an esthetic outlaw because 
he said that there never was an artistic age, 
there never was an artistic nation — a seeming 
heresy which is actually a literal truth. It has been 
said that his art is emotionless ; this, because he never 
rendered the human passions of mankind by illustrating 
a dramatic story or anecdote. But surely a picture 
is not without emotion because that which it evokes 
cannot be accurately defined, or much of the finest 
emotional music must be condemned as dust; in this 
case the complaint against the artist appears to rest 
on the assumption that no appeal can be made to the 
higher and more subtle sensibilities except through 
the lower and more obvious vulgar instincts. However, 
the real ‘‘ popular” grievance against Whistler is that, 
whilst recognising the line that divides the public from 
art, he deliberately widened rather than narrowed it. 
And this, we fear, can only be defended on the score ofa 
temperament that tolerated anything in preference to 
gross stupidity. It was gross stupidity that declined 
to listen to and profit by a teaching, the heads of which 
were so clearly and fearlessly laid down ; that smiled 
cynically when he said that a picture should keep 
behind its frame, as if its subject was being viewed 
through a window, and not jump into the middle of the 
room like the typical ‘‘strong” portrait at the 
Academy ; that reasoned that art was right only when 
it was familiar. To-day Whistler is acknowledged, 
even by his enemies, to have triumphed. But the 
memory of the dislike and suspicion once entertained 
towards him not only by the public but by certain 
artists of this nation is kept sadly alive by the fact 
that the sole examples of his work we possess are the 
few precious etchings in the British Museum. 

Whistler was President of the International 
Society of Painters, Sculptors, and Gravers, and his 
loss will be long and severely felt by that body. He 
was also a member of the Société Nationale des 
Artistes Frangais and a contributor to many other 
exhibitions where his work can be ill spared. But it 
is not of any particular art corporation that we are 
thinking when we deplore the death of so veritable 
an artist, for the catastrophe is one that affects art 
throughout the world. In the face of this fact, the 
voice of hostile criticism directed against his personal 
characteristics must needs be still. The keen wit that 
never failed to rankle, the bitter jest that often caused 
a wound, the egotism that drove to exasperation, the 
small vanities, the quaint eccentricities, must alike be 
forgotten in the recognition of this salient truth. Allu- 
sion has been made to his contempt for the British 
public in matters of art. But one should remember 
that he was at least as disdainful of anything else in any 
other country, which did not coincide with the high 
ideal for which he strove. And it should at least be 
said that, though in his life as in his art he may have 
erred occasionally on the side of extravagance and 
passion, there was never a mean or ignoble act to 
stain his record, 





THE OKAPI AND THE FINANCIER. 


A FINE example of that rare and interesting animal the 
Okapi (Okapia Johnstoni) has recently been acquired by 
the Hon. Walter Rothschild for his collection at Tring. The 
medelling has been entrusted to Mr. Ward, of Piccadilly. 
—The Daily Papers. 

T happened on an afternoon of early summer that 

Socrates had left the City and journeyed towards 

Colonus. The day was hot, so that even the young 
nuts of the almond seemed parched, and beneath the 
leaves of the prickly artichoke there scarce was 
moisture. ‘‘ Let us turn aside,’’ said Socrates, “ for 
hereabouts should be the house of the Metic Erythr- 


aspis, and I have heard that in his garden he has 
many a wonderful thing which he is willing to show to 
strangers.” Erythraspis received us with much 
courtesy, and when Socrates proposed that we should 
visit his garden, he was visibly flattered. ‘‘ Indeed, 
Socrates,” said he, ‘‘ I have long wondered that you 
who seek after wisdom have not come sooner to see my 
garden.” 

‘*Oh!” said Socrates, smiling gently. ‘‘ If I had 
known that wisdom was here in your garden, I should 
not have dallied. Is she in yonder cage, or have you 
stuffed her there among the dead things ?” 

“Nay,” said Erythraspis. ‘ You jest at me, but | 
thought that you wise men were always gathering and 
collecting, and here you will find that I have gathered 
and collected every sort of animal and placed a label 
over each.” 

‘* Indeed,” said Socrates, ‘I spend my life inquir- 
ing after wisdom ; but here is Erythraspis, who knows 
all about it. So a wise man must gather and collect ?”’ 

“ Indeed he must,” said he, ‘‘ and spare no money 
in the task.” 

But Erythraspis would not stand to be questioned. 
He had Socrates by the gown, and was busily leading 
him from one cage to another. In one of these he had 
placed an eagle. ‘‘See,” said he, ‘‘there is not 
another of these eagles in Attica.” 

‘Tell me,” said Socrates, ‘‘ what is it you admire 
about this eagle ? ” 

“Oh!” quoth Erythraspis, ‘‘that is easily 
answered. Do you not know that his wings are the 
strongest of any bird that is, and that he can gaze, when 
he is poised in mid-air, upon the very face of the sun?” 

‘*T have heard that, too,”*said Socrates, ‘‘ but tell 
me, does your bird fly well?” 

‘* Indeed,” answered Erythraspis, ‘‘I have taken 
good care that he shall not ; his wings are clipped.” 

‘‘Then perhaps you keep him to gaze upon the 
sun?” 

‘* Nay,” said the Metic. ‘‘ Do you not see that his 
house is roofed?” 

‘*Then I suppose it must be for some other qua- 
lity that you keep him for our admiration?” began 
Socrates, but already Erythraspis had hurried us toa 
little hut where a stag was pacing up and down. 
‘* See,” said he, ‘‘ you would not admire my eagle, but 
of all four-footed beasts this stag is the swiftest.” 

‘‘Then,” said Socrates, ‘‘I suppose you keep it 
for running.” 

‘*T have forgotten,” said the Metic, ‘‘why we 
keep it in the collection, but if you will look at the 
label on its cage you will learn all about it. I have a 
secretary for these things.” 

At this we all looked at the label, which explained 
that the animal had a backbone, two stomachs, and 
cloven hoofs. 

‘*So that is why you keep the stag?’’ asked 
Socrates. 

‘*T suppose so,” answered Erythraspis. ‘I have 
often remarked that the fact which we think important 
about an animal is hardly noticed by the wise men who 
make my labels. Now, this animal refused to quit its 
young when we captured it and fought until they were 
killed. And this I thought remarkable. But the wise 
men only cared about its backbone.” 

While he was saying this, however, Erythraspis 
was leading us towards his house. 

**And now,” said he, “I am about to show you 
the most valuable thing I have, a stuffed unicorn.” 

‘**And why,” said Socrates, ‘‘is it so valuable?” 

‘‘ Well,” said the other, “it is the only one in 
Hellas, and it cost me a thousand talents.” 

‘* But why,” said Socrates, “is it valuable ?” 

‘*My dear sir,” said the Metic, ‘‘ what costs a 
thousand talents is valuable. Only reflect. To obtain 
this unicorn, millions of men were working to store 
money in my bank, and I had to pay the sailors and the 
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travellers and the hunters who went to fetch it, with all 
their carriers and camp-followers.” 

‘*It must indeed be a very precious thing,” answered 
Socrates. ‘* Can you tell me why men value it so?” 

‘* Because it is expensive,” retorted the other. 

‘*But in general,” answered Socrates, ‘‘ you will 
find that articles are expensive because of some other 
quality. What quality is it that makes men desire a 
stuffed unicorn ?” 

‘* Indeed, I do not know,” said the Metic, laughing. 

‘* Erythraspis has not been very long in the city,” 
said Socrates, “and these are things which one hears 
from one’s father and he from his. Shall we tell him 
why men prize the unicorn, and regard it as a valuable 
and interesting thing? He shall answer us, and tell 
us if we are right.” 

‘*T am ready,” said he. 

‘* Well,” continued Socrates, ‘‘] seem to have 
heard, when I was very young, of a great forest 
beyond the Nile, into which not even the priests of 
Egypt had penetrated.” 

‘* Yes,” answered the other, ‘‘ and if only we could 
get there it might be full of the most priceless trees.” 

‘* And in this forest there lived a sacred animal 
which few have seen and none _ possessed. It 
dwelt in solitude where the trees were thickest, 
and there it reared its young. Its skin was striped 
like the earth when the shadows of the branches fall 
upon it. It had a single horn, and in shape resembled 
in some respects a horse and in others a stag. The 
less men knew of it the more they talked of it, and it 
became a legend and a myth. Two years ago a traveller 
sent home a drawing of it, but as yet it had never been 
seen among ourselves. Men told their children 
of it as they tell them of the phoenix and the 
chimera, and the children were glad because 
the beast was strange and unknown, and in dreams at 
night they went in search of it. What shall we say 
then? Why was it valuable? Shall we say that it 
was valued because it was unknown and mysterious ? ” 

‘*Yes,” answered the Metic, ‘‘that must be the 
reason.” 

‘*Now, tell me, Erythraspis,” said Socrates, ‘‘ when 
men gather herbs in the woods, is it for some quality 
which the herbs possess only in the fields, or do they 
also retain this quality when they are dried and pre- 
served?” . 

‘| think,” said Erythraspis, ‘‘ for some quality 
which they retain.” 

** And tell me, if they fetch silver from Laurium, is 
it for some quality which the silver possesses only in 
Laurium, or does it also retain it in Athens ?” 

‘* Surely, Socrates,” answered he, ‘‘ the silver is 
even brighter and purer when it is melted and refined 
in Athens.” 

‘*And when they fetch pearls from the Great 
King’s seas, do the pearls retain the quality which 
they possessed originally ?” 

** Assuredly they do.” 

‘*In every case, then, where men go abroad to 
collect something rare and valuable, they do it because 
the thing will retain that quality, or even possess it in 
a yet more remarkable degree?” 

‘*Surely that is so,” answered Erythraspis. ‘ No 
one would be such a fool as to gather pearls at the 
peril of his life if they grew dull and ugly in Athens.” 

** Tell me, then, what did we say just now was the 
quality for which men prized the unicorn ?” 

‘*] think we said because it is mysterious.” 

‘You are right. And are the mysterious things 
those which are known or those which are unknown ?” 

‘* Surely the unknown.” 

“And are the mysterious things those which we 
can see and touch and handle?” 

‘* To tell the truth, Socrates,” said Erythraspis, with 
a laugh, ‘‘I know little about the mysteries. We metics 





are not admitted to Eleusis. But I think the mysterious 
things are those which we cannot see and handle.” 

‘* How then?” quoth Socrates. ‘*‘ Your unicorn was 
mysterious, and that is why men valued it. You have 
brought it here, scraped its skin, stuffed it with straw, 
and it isthere for all of us to see and touch: Have 
you not destroyed its value?” 

**O Socrates,” quoth the other, ‘‘ you shall not 
persuade a metic that he has made a bad bargain. I 
believe you are only piquing me to show you 4 still 
greater treasure. You have heard of Marsyas, have 
you not?” 

** Indeed, I have,” said Socrates. ‘‘ Could he not 
make music better than all save Apollo?” 

‘*T believe so,” said he. ‘* Well, it is said that 
Apollo flayed him. You must not believe that. You 
know that we metics can make your chroniclers tell 
what stories we please. It was we who flayed him, 
and in there—but do not tell anyone—I have got him 
stuffed.” 

** And does he still make music?” asked Socrates. 


H. N. B, 





RESULT OF THE INQUIRY. 


We take some legitimate pride in being the firstgournal 
to publish a sketch—it is no more—of the initial proceed- 
ings of the inquiry ».ow proceeding upon our fiscal relations, 
Ie owe no expl nations as to the manner in which we 
obtained our knowledge. Wecan only assert that it wae 
honourable inits way, and that it will be found accurate 
enough for all practical purposes. 


HE Inquiring Body, or Commission of Inquest, 

has not been composed of the whole Cabinet ; 

it has been formed of a section of the Cabinet with 

power to add to their number. Of this power they 

have availed themselves sparingly and judiciously, as 
the following list will show : 


The Lord Privy Seal. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 
The Prime Minister. 
His Grace the Duke of Marlborough. 
His Excellency the Marquess of Lansdowne, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
The Colonial Secretary. 
The Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
His Majesty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
The Postmaster-General, 
and 
Mr. Balfour himself. 


These gentlemen having been sworn, in the Scotch 
manner, ‘*‘ that they would well and truly bolt out the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, such 
as would profit and serve this Our realm of England, 
the Channel Islands, and all Our dominions beyond the 
seas, so help them God,” the proceedings opened by a 
prayer that the wisdom of this world might be turned 
into foolishness, and that the false pride of Reason 
might be humbled, and the insolence of philosophers 
confounded. 

Upon which was called Mr. Baines, of Middles- 
brough, who deposed that : 

In the iron trade, competition with America, and 
latterly with Belgium and Germany, had been felt very 
severely. Mrs. Batnes and himself had passed through 
many anxious moments since 1892. The extravagance 
of their eldest son WiLt1AM at the University, which, 
under normal circumstances, would have caused them 
no uneasiness, had driven them almost distracted and 
had led to a most regrettable coolness between parent 
and child. For the last eight years he had found it 
impossible to spend more than one month, or at the 
most six weeks, in London during the season, and that 
in a hired house. In the worst year, 1897, Mrs. BAINES 
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had been compelled to take lodgings. It was only by 
an unstinted and harassing attention to detail that the 
business had been kept going. His hair, which twenty 
years ago had been of a rich nut-brown colour, was 
now quite grey, and growing very thin and patchy. 

Mr. GERALD BALFour, who had followed the 
business side of the argument very closely, here asked 
what remedy Mr. Batnes proposed for this state of 
things ? 

Mr. Batngs replied that there seemed to be but two 
courses to follow. The best course would be for the 
Government to pay him quarterly not less than 25s. for 
every ton of pig iron he might manufacture. If, for 
party reasons, it was impossible to grant him such a 
sum, the second course would be to impose a duty on 
all other iron which would raise his, Mr. BAINEs’s, iron 
by a similar amount. 

Asked by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN whether it was his 
opinion that the wages of his hands would rise under 
such a system, Mr. Barnes looked a trifle puzzled, and 
confessed that he did not understand the drift of the 
question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (smiling pleasantly): ‘1 will 
put my question in another form. Would you offer 
your employés a portion of the profit so acquired ?” 

Mr. Baines (bewi/dered): ‘* Why should 1?” 

The PosTMASTER-GENERAL: ‘‘ Let me tackle him, 


father. (To Mr. Baines): 1 take it all your 
men have a vote?” 
Mr. Baines: ‘ Yes, all except Ben Gailey, who 


did time for ghurling.” 


Mr. BaLrour (with great interest): ‘* What is 
ghurling?” 
The PostMASTER-GENERAL (hurriedly): “That's 


all right. Well, now, the question is this: if we give 
you 41 down for every ton of pig iron you shove on 
the market, and we make it a condition that you pay 
at least 5s. of it in extra wages, will you clinch?” 

Mr. Barnes: ‘‘ Like a nut!” 

The witness, who was complimented by Lord 
LANSDOWNE on the manly and straightforward way in 
which he had given his evidence, then stood down. 

Mr. Harry Gisss, farmer, of Goudhurst, ques- 
tioned upon Hops, said that W’ops were in a turrible 
bad way, andall. He knew his own mind. He was 
a practical man. He said: ‘Let the Government 
prohibit all foreign W’ops, Sussex and all, and let 
brewers have a law and let ’un buy Kentish W’ops. 
There was old Sir Charles Gorle, there was, member 
of Parliament and all, and he knew for certain as that 
old man in his brewery never bought none but Sussex, 
and he’d have a law. . . .” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (slernly): ** Stand down.” 

Witness (/oudly): ‘*Ar! I’m a plain man and not 
to be druv, and I teil you .- 

Lord LanspowneE: ‘ Stand down, sir!” 

Witness (more loudly): ‘1 tell you if you let 
these dang Sussex W’ops ." 

The whole Committee here rose and in chorus 
ordered the witness to stand down. 

Witness: ‘‘You hear me! These Sussex W’ops 
they have the vly ; they aren’t . 

The police here removed the witness, who strug- 


gled violently, shaking his fist over his shoulder, and 
shouting : 


} “Ar, it’s stan’ down naow!..... You wait till 
Selection. . «+++ Ar. You see which way I voit 
thea. ... + + Act” 


_Similar cries in the passage without were heard 
until his voice was lost in the distance, or perhaps 
gagged by the police. 

This unpleasant scene was succeeded by the testi- 
mony of a very different witness, Lord Renton, who 
was of opinion that the good money should be kept in 
the country. ..... He, for his part, could see no 
kind of reason why we should buy from abroad what 
we could very well make for ourselves...... He 





was interested in butter... .. . He believed that the 
preservation of eggs was only a matter of time. 

At this moment, Mr. Balfour observing that the 
Committee had sat for full twenty minutes, the inquiry 
was adjourned. Mr. Chamberlain went out with Lord 
Renton, and partook of his motor-car. 

He is stopping with His Lordship from Saturday to 
Monday. H. B. 





THE THEATRE. 
“GLITTERING GLORIA” AT WYNDHAM’S. 


HE learned world is still discussing the thesis 
that all the arts had their origin in games. That 
tragedy began in dance is a paradoxical commonplace. 
Farce still awaits its theorist. And yet the truth lies 
on the surface. It is all a lumbering development of 
blind man’s buff. The first essential is a stage with 
many doors, and the second requisite some furniture 
round which the actors can career. Art begins when 
you invent a good lie in place of the blind man’s 
handkerchief. You must always reckon ona certain 
prejudice at the opening of the play, which has to be 
removed. You must devise a situation which will more 
or less explain why grown-up people are abandoning 
themselves to a children’s game. But these restric- 
tions once overcome, your course is clear. Your audi- 
ence will judge your piece as it judges the real game. 
The more you move the merrier it will be. It laughs 
at a keen pursuit or a neat evasion. It expects bustle 
and noise, and it will be sadly disappointed if some of 
the players do not tear their clothes or bruise their shins. 
As an elaborate and sophisticated game of blind 
man’s buff, Mr. Hugh Morton’s farce, Glittering 
Gloria, certainly fulfilled the main essentials. There 
were swinging glass doors through which to come 
and go, shop-counters behind which to hide, two 
trunks in which to conceal oneself, and a railway 
luggage office with boxes to tumble over. To pro- 
vide these things required, perhaps, very little thought 
—only a clever man could have forgotten them— 
but certainly Mr. Morton knows his trade. Arrange- 
ments had been made on tried and approved 
lines for a large number of pursuits, none of which 
resulted in too early a capture. ,An injured wife and a 
neglected fiancée pursued a husband and a lover. A 
large, irascible American with pistols, after showing a 
tendency to pursue in general, finally settled down to 
chase a little country lawyer. A decadent poet pur- 
sued a professional beauty with unwelcome addresses. 
The little lawyer pursued everyone in turn with a large 
bulldog which he wished to give away, and finally the 
bulldog pursued every gentleman who was rash enough 
to wear aredtie. It will be seen that the scheme was 
ample and complete. Nothing was lacking, unless 
indeed, that the gentlemen forgot to pursue their own 
coat-tails. The hinges of the doors were never idle, 
and the house clapped from stalls to ceiling. It was a 
most successful farce. 

When one turns, however, from the game of blind 
man’s buff, which provided the structure of the piece, 
to the primitive art conventions which overlaid it there 
is quite a different story to tell. A lie takes the place 
of the blind man’s handkerchief, but the lie should 
show ingenuity and imagination. Mr. Morton’s lie 
was nearly probable. It is a convention that the 
characters should converse in the rare intervals of 
chasing and hiding. Mr. Morton’s dialogue did not 
contain a single witty line. To identify the various 
persons during the chase it is desirable that they should 
have characters. Mr. Morton’s personages were stock 


types, whose peculiarities were limited to their cos- 
tumes, their mannerisms, and their varying shades of 
vulgarity. One heard of the dashing charmsof Glittering 
Gloria. The lady who deserved that nick-name ought 
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to have been an expansive Bohemian type with some 
extravagance of disposition, a riotous imagination, a 
daring wit, a mind built on some large and eccentric 
scale. She was conceived as a big woman who moved 
much too fast. The country lawyer might have had 
some cobweb from his dusty purlieus clinging 
to his wits. He was only a thin, small, elderly, 
dissipated male in a red wig, check trousers, 
and a plaid shawl. But why go on? Mr. 
Morton was much too busy wagging his stage doors 
on their hinges to trouble himself with any observa- 
tion of human nature. It was necessary, however, to 
invent some situation which would set the doors 
working. Mr. Morton’s situation was as trite as it 
was unpleasant. He had to set the women chasing 
the men—the sexes in farce always hunt each other, 
and invariably in couples—and the choice of com- 
plications is limited. His respectable ladies discovered 
his men in the act of buying a costly diamond 
necklace for the professional beauty. This was neither 
“new nor nice, but it served to start the chase. 
Unluckily there came a moral at the end, and a far 
from innocent moral. This appeared to be that every- 
one would be very much happier if wives would cease 
to trouble themselves about their husbands’ conduct. 
It seems a pity that a farce which is in substance mere 
physical tumbling should spin its slender plot about 
a motive so little naif and childlike. Even a pro- 
duction so unintelligent as Mr. Morton’s, insignificant 
as itis as a work of art, has acertain social importance. 
The audience which it delights is necessarily unre- 
flecting, and therefore impressionable. 

The real iniquity of a piece of this type, if its 
producers happen to have capital behind them, is that 
it can misuse for a hundred nights on end the talent of 
quite a number of really capable actors. The ladies, 
to be sure, had no opportunity, but the men were 
nearly all fitted with parts which gave them a chance 
of displaying their skill in the broad delineation of 
eccentricity. Mr. Stuart Champion made a capital young 
stockbroker with the average empty mind and smooth 
exterior. Mr. Lawrence Grossmith succeeded in giving 
reality to a slightly sketched part of a degenerate 
dandy. The pitiable fate of Mr. Granville Barker was 
to employ his intellect in caricaturing an impossible 
stage poet, borrowed, even to the costume, from 
Patience. Mr. James Welch did his best to impart 
humour to the country lawyer. He succeeded when 
success was possible, and then one wondered that he 
should have undertaken a task so thankless. In such 
a production one sees at its worst the system of long 
runs and specialised acting. An actor becomes an 
expert in a drawl or he patents a laugh, and forthwith 
he is engaged to repeat that laugh and continue that 
drawl in three or four incarnations annually. He 
comes to do it so uncommonly well that success is his 
worst enemy, and the mechanical playwright may dis- 
pense with dialogue and forego ohservation if he can 
only fit the unlucky artist with his stereotyped ré/e. 


At the Haymarket Theatre Captain Marshall’s 
curtain-raiser Zhe Shades of Night has been revived. 
The two aristocratic ghosts make a great mistake in 
talking slang when they might speak eighteenth 
century English, and the two moderns are rather less 
individual than the spectres. But it is a pleasant little 
sketch, capitally acted. It has humour enough to keep 
it sweet, and it closes with a really laughable tableau. 
It forms, with its competent but thoroughly conven- 
tional stagecraft, an excellent foil to Mr. Davies’s 
comedy, which is certainly one of the freshest and most 
promising plays that have been seen in London 
for many a day. The first act, with its admirably 
humorous study of a middle class English household, 
is realism, redeemed by a light touch and a pretty wit. 
The second act shows that rarest of all combinations 
on the stage—sentiment and fancy. Cousin Kate is 


fresh and original, not, indeed, because it embodies any 
new idea, but simply because its author has gone 
straight to nature for his characters, and exploited a 
quiet world which has hitherto been abandoned to the 
novelist. If Mr. Davies can go on exploring in other 
neglected regions, he may give not only a new talent 
but a fresh direction to our stage. The limitation of 
our native dramatists is not merely that they tend to 
confine themselves to the study of one class. It is 
rather that they ignore so many centres where 
modern men are thinking and suffering—the school, 
the workshop, the counting-house, the council-room, 
the newspaper—precisely those fields which the 
Germans find most fertile. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS 
By H. W. MAssInGcHAM. 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

HE 7Zimes’ announcement as to the date of disso- 

lution is the most definite indication we have 
had of the disruptive force of Mr. Chamberlain's 
policy. What it means, of course, is that the Govern- 
ment have abandoned the hope of continuing the 
present understanding for more than a_ limited 
period, and that in no case can they produce 
a new Budget. All that they mean to take in 
a fresh session is the Supplementary Estimates 
and a few necessary votes for the year. Then they 
break into the confusion which Mr. Chamberlain has 
prepared and appointed for them. There are, I imagine, 
two alternatives. The first is that to which I have 
often referred—the resignation of the Free Trade 
section and the leaving of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
attractive puppet of his schemes in the position of 
calling on the Unionist machine to enforce the 
return to Protection. The second is that to which 
I am surprised to find a powerful body of 
opinion inclining—namely, the rout of Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Balfour together, and their replace- 
ment by a Unionist Free Trade Administration, of 
which Sir Michael Hicks Beach would be the natural 
and inevitable head. I am convinced that many 
Unionist forces are working, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in that direction, and it is not impossible that 
before many weeks are over there may arise a Unionist 
demand for Mr. Chamberlain’s resignation which Mr. 
Balfour will lack the power to resist. 

* om * * * 

The manifesto of the cotton trade has undoubtedly 
fallen like a thunderbolt on the Chamberlainite camp 
and on the Unionist Parliamentary party. It puts an 
end to the hope of a successful campaign on Pro- 
tectionist lines, and counters it in a quarter whence, 
next to London, the steadiest reinforcement of Toryism 
proceeds. Noparty could stand such a secession, least 
of all the weak and sensitive opportunism which 
waits feverishly for the first decisive sign of 
popular decision on Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
In such a plight a distressed combination naturally 
looks for alternatives to its present leaders. Where 
could they be found? Now, there lies precisely the 
danger of the Balfour-Chamberlain combination. Of its 
two leading figures, one is not at the height of his fame. 
A thorough vein of scepticism as to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s personality and recent policy is setting in in 
Unionist circles, ‘‘He is clever, but is he wise? 
Was the war really such a good speculation? Is his 
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discretion equal to his energy ? How would the country 

stand the feverish plunge to which he invites it ?” 

These are questions natural to the Conservative temper, 

inevitable as a criticism of Mr. Chamberlain’s later 

record, 
* . * * * 

But if this is a tendency of thought in regard to Mr. 
Chamberlain, what is to be said of the Unionist view of 
Mr. Balfour? Ifthe Prime Minister has not forfeited 
all claims to respect, if he can still rely on some fleeting 
exhibition of the esthetic qualities that constitute his 
hold on the House of Commons, that is the utmost that 
can be said for his personal position. But no man can 
abdicate every duty of leadership—the lower as well 
as the higher functions of the head of the Executive— 
without arousing grave resentment, and a more 
perilous feeling than resentment, in the minds of Par- 
liamentarians who have seen the House of Commons 
led as it should be led, seriously, discreetly, devotedly, 
honestly—led, in short, as Mr. Balfour does not and 
cannot lead it. Who does not believe that in Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach would be found the qualifications that 
are really essential to save the House of Commons 
from the degradation of which Mr. Balfour’s conduct 
of its affairs is the hourly witness ? Who is not being 
brought to the conclusion that the cause of sound, 
economic administration, the safety of the country, 
would be advanced by the deposition of the hapless 
trifler who succeeded Lord Salisbury ? 

* * . * * 


There is yet another point. Just as Mr. Balfour 
is clearly not in the line of capable Prime Ministers, so 
the quality of his Government has deteriorated to such 
a point that it in no sense represents the contribution 
that Unionism could make to our governing forces. 
Such an addition to the counsels of the nation could at 
once be made if Mr. Balfour gave place to some 
representative of the “ intellectuals” on his own side. 
Such a Government would not only be reinforced by 
the older leaders of the party—Lord Goschen, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, Sir John Gorst, Lord James— 
but by a host of younger, or hitherto untried, 
men of promise—Lord Lytton, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
Sir Edgar Vincent, Major Seely, Mr. Bowles, Mr. 
Churchill. They would represent a moderate strain of 
Imperialism, held in check by the now imperative need 
for economy, adhering firmly to Free Trade, and 
obtaining in this one respect the support of the Liberal 
Party. I am not now discussing the point whether 
such a development would be favourable to Liberalism 
or not. I am of opinion that nothing in the end can 
avert the return to power of a Liberal Administration. 
But what lover of his country could fail to rejoice in 
the banishment of the two spirits, one so reckless, the 
other so weak, whose fatal union has disturbed the 
entire machinery of government and of representation ? 

. * * . * 


Meanwhile, the Parliamentary confusion is not con- 
fined to the ranks of Unionism. Nothing can be 
stranger than the Irish situation. The Land Bill has 
passed, a combination of the good and the worthless, 
promising peace on the one hand, and on the 
other threatening further trouble by the com- 


plexity, the rigidity, and the extreme slowness of its 
machinery, and the extravagance of the standard 
of land values it sets up. Already Irish reformers are 


alarmed at a disposition to forestall the inevitable and 
invariable effect of Protection—an inflation in the price 
of land. Against this there are undoubted attempts to 
seduce the Irish farmer and his representatives by 
hints of what the protection of agricultural products 
may do for him. Mr. Dillon sounded a note of warning 
against this propaganda, for Protection no longer suits 
the changed conditions of Irish agriculture, if, indeed, 
it ever brought prosperity to any other door but the 
landlord’s. But it is a fact that the Irish vote has 
again been angled for, and that Mr. Wyndham’s pro- 
mise in advance of a large [.abourers’ Bill may hold 
that notable factor in the Parliamentary situation to 
the Tory alliance, at all events, till the dissolution. 
Nearly every feature, indeed, in ourrepresentative politics 
is variable, its one steadying aspect being the growing 
coherence and self-confidence of the Liberal Party. 


* nd * * a” 


I hear good accounts of the conduct and ideas of 
the new Liberal literary venture, The I/ndependent 
Review. One does not feel quite sure of the future of 
the half-crown monthly, but Mr. Jenks and Mr. G, M. 
Trevelyan are competent conductors, and I rejoice to 
hear of the sympathetic and open-minded attitude to 
social and economic problems which, I| think, will be a 
characteristic of the magazine on its appearance next 
October. 

* * * 7 * 

I never saw the House of Commons more tickled 
than by the piece of self-revelation which crowned Mr, 
Chamberlain’s supreme display of tactlessness at the 
Anglo-French dinaer. The hit in Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s perfectly phrased French speech had been 
his description of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain as 
the enfant gdaté and the enfant terrible of the House of 
Commons. But it would hardly have attained its ful] 
success had not Mr. Chamberlain risen to protest 
in one breath that he was not so “terrible” as 
his reputation, and in the next to crown his 
fame with the frightful allusion to the Crimean 
War and our part in that hapless combination, 
The good feeling of our principal guest succeeded in 
giving a turn of perfect verbal felicity to this remark- 
able send-off to the new era of European good-will 
and general arbitration. But there is a sort of un- 
teachableness about Mr. Chamberlain, which makes 
him almost a savage figure even among the not too 
gracious race of European statesmen. 

* * + * * 


LATER, 

The remarkable anti-Chamberlain demonstration 
in the House of Lords, which was obviously arranged 
among some of the most formidable men in the 
Unionist party, gives additional weight to the view of 
the situation I have outlined in this article. It was so 
powerful that the Duke of Devonshire was forced to 
give a kind of guarantee that he only remained in the 
Cabinet in order to safeguard Free Trade. That, | 
doubt not, was the intention of the demonstrators, who 
are determined to crush Protection in the Cabinet as a 
preliminary to crushing it in the country. And the 
signs are that they will succeed in both tasks, 

* * * * * 


I believe, by the way, that the Lord Chancellor is 
Mr, Chamberlain’s principal supporter in the Cabinet. 
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THE NEW FISCAL POLICY—THE SUGAR 

EXPERIMENT. 
By Tuomas Loucu, M.P. 
Durinc the past week the maze into which our 
sugar importers are being led by the Brussels Convention 
has become much more complicated. To unJerstand this 
Convention aright it must be remembered that it is not a 
final agreement that can be accomplished at once and then 
left to its fate. The Convention sets up for five years an 
authority which is to regulate sugar production and dis- 
tribution throughout the continent of Europe. This is 
described as a Permanent Commission or Bureau, and its 
powers are set out in Article 7 of the Convention, and its 
control over this country is to be established by the bill 
which has been introduced to Parliament. Its first duty 
was to collect, translate, arrange, and publish information 
of all kinds respecting legislation on and statistics of sugar, 
not only in the contracting States but in other States as 
well, and circulate its information. Its second duty was to 
pronounce whether the contracting States were fulfilling 
their mutual obligations under the Convention and what 
penalties were to be imposed on the sugar-producing Powers 
outside. 

That there might be time to consider its decisions, it 
was arranged that the first meeting should be held in 
Brussels three months before the coming into force of the 
Convention. In order to carry out these arrangements this 
Permanent Commission assembled on June 1. Nothing 
could be heard of its transactions except vague rumours 
of a rather startling character, which were circulated with- 
out authority by the continental Press, until Saturday last, 
when a White Paper was distributed by the Foreign Office 
which purports to be its “ findings.” If we may judge from 
this document, nothing can be more grotesque than the 
idea of this Bureau really assuming the authority which 
the Convention confers upon it. It has circulated no 
information, and it is evident that it is most imperfectly 
informed upon all matters with which it has to deal. It 
has worked in perfect secrecy, and even now its findings 
are not accompanied by any account of its proceedings or 
any indication of the evidence on which it has arrived at 
its conclusions. It is clear that the task which has been 
laid upon it is one that it would be perfectly impossible 
for any single authority to discharge. 

Let us take, for example, its decisions with regard to 
the five Powers which are parties to the Convention. It 
states that Austria and Hungary have adopted what is prac- 
tically a new scheme of bounties, called “a system of official 
contingents,” which cannot be considered as in harmony 
with the provisions of the Convention. It then proceeds 
to explain that complaints have been made by four Powers 
with regard to the French law of refining, and it is evident 
that “such an arrangement fails to provide the national 
guarantee required.” Great Britain and Belgium have as 
yet passed no laws. Holland is declared “ by a majority ” 
to be acting in harmony with the Convention. This “ by 
a majority” is good. It shows that some case was made 
out against Holland, and as power has been given to the 
Convention to revise its decisions, it is quite possible that 
the Netherlands may yet find themselves condemned. The 
only Power to which a clean bill of health has been given 
is Germany. So much for contracting States. 

Outside the family circle the Bureau first 
tackles Russia, and states specifically that its 
bounty system justifies a countervailing duty of 
31 francs on refined and 19 francs on raw sugar per kilc- 
gramme imported into any country that was a party to the 
Convention. This decision was arrived at on June 20. 
and it will surprise no one to hear that Russia 
objected, and owing to the good offices of Germany her 
case was again brought before the Bureau, and on Tuly 9 
a new decision was arrived at. This second pro- 
nouncement explains that the Russian question was “ not 
sufficiently elucidated.” In fact, on the first occasion, the 
Bureau passed sentence without hearing the evidence, so 
on appeal the decision was quashed, and contractinz Powers 
are ordered to apply the same countervailing duties to 


Russian sugars that the United States apj les. No ex- 
planation, however, is given as to what these duties are, 
and my efforts to find out, up-to the present, in Parlia- 
ment, have not been successful. Spain, Denmark, Japan, 
Roumania, the Argentine, are each in turn condemned, 
and the heavy penalties which British or other importers 
are to pay for dealing with them are duly stated. The 
document closes with a very incomplete table of the sugar 
imports into the United Kingdom, the value of which is 
that it shows what large quantities of sugar we receive 
from many of those States whose systems have been con- 
demned. 

Since this extraordinary paper was circulated, several 
questions have been asked in the House to elucidate the 
findings, but entirely without success. The Government 
say that they have not received the proceedings. This 
must surely, however, be their own fault; a shorthand 
report must have been kept which could have been trans- 
lated and circulated day by day. By Articl> 7 of the Con- 
vention, the Bureau is obliged to “ draw up a report on all 
questions submitted to it, and forward the same to the 
Belgian Government, which shall communicate it to the 
States interested.” So far, it appears that this has not 
been done. Yet we are within five weeks of the day on 
which the Convention is to come into operation. No 
wonder that there has been the greatest confusion and 
alarm throughout the sugar importing community. Prac- 
tically we are the only nation which are deeply interested 
in the proceedings of this precious body. It is not too 
much to describe the whole institution as a conspiracy to 
raise prices here by removing supplies from countries out- 
side the Convention for the sole benefit of contracting 
States. 

I had an opportunity this week of discussing the 
matter with several members of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. They are quite pleased at the proceedings. 
They say the effect will be to raise the price of sugar in 
London to something like what it is in Paris. They antici- 
pate that it will effect an economy of two millions a year to 
France in respect of the sugar it exports to us, placing an 
extra payment of the same amount upon our shoulders. 
So far as can be seen, the Government are relying on the 
confusion into which the whole matter has been plunged.to 
get their bill through. They think their majority v.ill vote 
for anything when it comes to the crisis, and so far as our 
experience has gone hitherto this does not appear to be an 
unreasonable calculation. But, however this may be, what 
can be more injurious to British commerce than that the 
control of our second largest import should: rest in the 
hands of an autocratic body on which we have only one 
representative among nine, where all the others are Pro- 
tectionists in their policy and divided from us by the sharp 
line of interest which separates the producer from his cus- 
tomer ? 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
GENERAL BOTHA’S LETTER. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In your article last week on Louis Botha’s letter 
you remark that “ General Botha and Lord Milner give very 
different accounts of South Africa.” It is true there are 
points of difference; yet I have been struck more by the 
resemblances. Botha’s main contention is that the 
Government, by their system of education, their suppres- 
sion of the Dutch language, and other means, show a settled 
determination to weaken and disintegrate the Boer people 
and crush out in them the sense of nationality, to Anglicise 
their children, and, as he says himself, to “tear up their 
existence by the roots.” That, according to Botha, is the 
object Lord Milner has set before himself. I would ask 
you to keep his phrase about tearing up their existence by 
the roots in mind. And now, perhaps, you will allow me to 
draw attention to a point or two in Lord Milner’s own 
despatches. 

First, it is necessary to refer for a moment to the 
much-talked-of National Scouts. These were men who 
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were induced to join our side by certain definite promises, 
as Lord Milner tells us. They were settled in return for 
their services ir. colonies or groups upon the land. ‘The 
capital value of land acquired for this purpose up to last 
January was about a million sterling. ‘They were treated 
with great liberality. Money was advanced to them; seed, 
animals, implements, and tents provided, and churches and 
schools built in each settlement. This was at a time long 
before any of the fighting Boers had received any help in 
returning to their homes whatsoever. 

But it was not until last April’s Blue Book appeared 
that we had an opportunity of realising that the National 
Scouts were only a nucleus, and that the same idea of pre- 
paring loyal colonists to our side by bribing them to turn 
against their own side had from the first been systematically 
carried out in every prison camp oversea. 

A quotation or two will show you how the scheme 
worked. St. Helena is the first prison camp dealt with. 
“Ss. Canada sent to St. Helena on the rith June to 
embark Boer prisoners; only found 478 ready to embark. 
These were the men who, while hostilities were still pro- 
gressing, had signified their willingness to take the Oath of 
Allegiance and even to take up arms against their own 
people still in the field.” By “signified their willingness,” 
Lord Milner does not mean that they had volunteered to 
change sides of their own accord. They were induced to do 
so by promises of preferential treatment. Lists were kept 
of the men won over and forwarded from time to time to 
Lord Milner. Thus, in the case of St. Helena, a list was 
sent back as early as February 22, three months before the 
end of the war, of about 300 men who had been won over. 
The number was afterwards increased, and Lord Milner 
finally netted 478, as we have seen. This was out of a 
total of 5,652. 

In Bermuda there were 4,567 prisoners. The usual 
lists had been sent in. Four months before the close of the 
war Lord Milner had secured 158. But, as usual, the 
number went up at the last. It would seem that as the 
end drew near the constancy of many poor fellows was not 
equal to the apparent hopelessness of their prospects. It 
must be remembered that most of them had wives and 
children. Lord Milner got 386 from Bermuda. 

_ In Ceylon there were 4,933. Lord Milner is very 
reticent about Ceylon. He tells us that he had some 
“ Loyalists,” as he calls them, there who were sent back three 
months before anyone else. But, he says, the anti-British 
feeling was very strong. He does not give us any lists, 
and we are not able to follow clearly the progress of his 
recruiting. 

Lastly, in India 9,121 Boers were imprisoned. Here 
again, though Lord Milner tells us that he had his lists 
made out, he does not give us exact figures. It was usually 
the case in all the camps that the Boers who remained firm 
were much enraged against the renegades. Consequently 
separate camps had to be formed for these, where they 
could be safe from their countrymen and also enjoy certain 
privileges of their own. Thus for mary months a kind 
of canvassing was kept going in all the camps, and, man 
by man, all who had succumbed to the inducements offered 
were sorted from their fellows and kept apart, while lists 
of their names were sent in to the High Commissioner 

When peace came the orders sent out were that the 
prisoners should be returned in the following order: First 
the renegades, second those who appeared indifferent, and 
third the staunch Boers. Judging from such figures as 
we have, it seems likely that of the 24,000 prisoners sent 
home Lord Milner may have managed to buy up about a 
couple of thousand. 


The advantages these renegades were destined to 
enjoy were very considerable. It appears from all that can 
be gathered from the Blue Book that they are to cut in 
with the National Scouts. They are to receive payment 
for all receipts first, and their further claims are to be 
“ dealt with as promptly as possible by special commissions 
and paid for out of a special fund.” This is the first we 
have heard of this extra war charge, I think. It amounts 
so far to “a round sum of two millions”; but these re- 


cruits aye extremely expensive, and Lord Milner tells us 
that a further sum may be required, “and that of con- 
siderable amount,” to “satisfy this special class.” “ In- 
deed,” he adds, “at present we are totally in the dark as 
to what figure this particular form of compensation may 
attain.” 

Here we have, then, a brief indication of Lord 
Milner’s policy towards the Boers as revealed by his own 
slue Book. From it it will be seen that his main idea has 
been to substitute, so far as he could, for the present Boers, 
or to supplement them with, a number of men friendly to 
us because hostile to them ; to start on the veld a new ele- 
ment of his own, and by every means in his power to 
weaken and disintegrate the old element. But this is, in 
in fact, the very thing of which Botha accuses him. Into 
the details of the accusations I need not go, but the sub- 
stance of them all is .aat Lord Milner is engaged in an 
endeavour to weaken and break up the Boer people, and 
that, certainly, all through the policy we have been ex- 
amining, appears to have been his guiding motive. 


Is this, let me ask to finish with, what the English 
people want? When Mr. Chamberlain went to South 
Africa to hold out the right hand of fellowship, as he said, 
when ‘he called the Boers a brave and gallant adversary, 
beaten, but not disgraced, and vowed we would forget old 
quarrels and meet them as loyal friends if they would so 
meet us, and when we in England applauded those senti- 
ments and resolved to make them good. When this hap 
pened was not what we had im our minds a fair and square 
peace in which the courage of our late adversaries and the 
hardness of the fight were to be reckoned for them and not 
against them? If that is so, that is not the reconciliation 
scheme which Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner have 
elaborated. In that scheme it is not the gallant fight that 
counts but the apostacy. 


Are these the politics that will make for a com- 
plete state of reconciliation? South Africa is settling 
down into a_ state of sour discontent against the 
present unsympathetic administration. Now and then in 
an occasional letter or article one gets glimpses, like the 
glint of steel through smoke, of the menace that underlies 
the vague reports of official optimism. Botha’s letter is 
such a flash; sharper only and keener than the rest. It 
is of itself significant because of the character of the 
writer. It becomes more significant still when backed by 
the testimony of Lord Milner.—I am, yours, &c. 

L. MaRcH PHILLIPPs. 


ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE. 


Sm,—Your comment on the visit of President 
Loubet ends with this observation: “ Our alliance with 
Japan is an excessively dangerous entanglement.” This 
remark appears to me to be a striking inconsistency on 
your part, because, if my memory serves me rightly, when 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance was entered into The Speaker 
joined in the almost unanimous voice of the Press in 
acclaiming this act as the best piece of diplomacy the 
Government had ever been credited with. 

Apart from the question of inconsistency, however, I 
think it is too open and important a matter to be disaiissed 
as an “excessively dangerous entanglement.” The fact of 
Japan claiming England as an ally in the event of a war with 
Russia, and Russia, in her turn, calling upon the active 
assistance of France, by the terms of her alliance with that 
country, should, one would think, have the effect of making 
the consequences of hostilities so appa!ling as to be further 
remote than ever.—Yours, Xc., 

Hibernia, Kettering. 

[Our correspondent’s memory serves him very badly 
indeed. The Speaker explained in an article three cclumns 
long when the Japanese Alliance was made (as our corre- 
spondent will see if he turns to The Speaker of February 
15, 1902) why it considered the arrangement a 


ALAN SANDERS. 


dangerous entanglement ” and a thoroughly mistaken policy. 
Ep. S peaker.] 
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REVIEWS. 


A GREAT ELIZABETHAN 
EDUCATION. 

THE EDUCATIONAL WritINGS OF RICHARD MULCASTER (153 

1611). Edited by James Oliphant, M.A.,_ F.R.S. 

Glasgow: James Maclehose and Sons. 3s. 6d. net. 
Ir was well worth publishing the best of Mulcaster’s writ- 
ings in a pleasant and readable shape. He has many 
claims to our consideration, which Mr. Oliphant states 
clearly and judiciously in the short critical estimate at the 
end of the volume. He was a scholar both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and appointed in 1560 the first head master of 
the great school which the Guild of Merchant ‘Taylors then 
decided to establish. He held this post for twenty sia 
years, and, after an interval of ten years, resumed school 
work in 1596 as head master of St. Paul’s School, where he 
remained for twelve years, till his final retirement at seventy- 
six years of age in 1608. This tenure of the head master- 
ship of the two great London schools is in itself a unique 
distinction, but Muleaster possesses two others no less re 
markable. He alone of the five most influential English 
writers on education—Ascham, Mulcaster, Milton, Locke, 
and Spencer—was at the same time a thinker and an expert 
in education of long and extensive experience. And 
what is perhaps the most interesting fact about him to the 
historical student—his life-work coincides almost exavily 
with the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to whom he often refers 
with more than courtly admiration. He is conscious of 
belonging to a great age, and the great figures in it, 
especially the (Queen herself, have exercised a palpable 
influence upon his theories. 

He compares the age in which he lives with the period 
in the Greek tongue “when Demosthenes lived and that 
learned son of the father-philosopher, and with the period 
in the Latin tongue when Cicero lived and those of that 
age.” And he prays God “ long to preserve her whose good 
education doth teach us what education can do,” and has 
“good cause tu rejoice that this work of his concerning 
education is given forth in her time.” 

Such was the man and his position in history. What 
are his thoughts on education which will commend him 
most to the modern reader ? 

Perhaps the most attractive feature to many readers 
will be the modernity of his views. A clergyman, the 
master for many years of two great institutions bound up 
with traditional beliefs, he advocates, forcibly enough, 
though in somewhat crabbed language, views of education 
that will appear to some of us revolutionary, to others ideal, 
even at the present day. Mr. Oliphant rightly emphasises 
the liberality of his view of elementary instruction. He 
would have all classes enjoy the same primary education, 
whatever their destination in life, and would have it enlarged 
as far as the necessities of life would allow. And he would 
have all classes mix in the elementary grades. “ This kind 
of education,” he says of “ private” teaching, “ which 
soweth the seed of dissension by discovering differences, 
where the fruit of a common upbringing should be seen 
in the firm knitting of social bonds, should be discouraged 
owing to its effect in instilling the poison of spite.” 

He is, as we might expect, an advocate, though a 
temperate and judicious one, of day schools as against 
boarding schools, wherever possible. He concludes his 
discussion of this question by saying that “ it is quite enough 
for a master to undertake the education alone. If parents 
do not live near enough to the school they should board 
their children elsewhere than with the master. They are 
distinet offices, to be a parent and a teacher, and the diffi- 
culties of upbringing are too serious for all the responsi- 
bilities to be thrown into the hands of one alone.” 

We have often heard that there is no general truth 
about education of which the germ may not be found in 
Plato or Aristotle. But the most convinced believer in the 
antiquity of truth will be surprised at the views of Mulcaster 
on the training of teachers. “In the teacher,” he says, 

“there is as much learning necessary as, with all deference 
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to these subjects, is required by any of the other three 
professions, especially if it can be considered how much the 
teacher hath to do in preparing scholars for all other 


careers.” So he would have special colleges instituted at 
our universities for the training of teachers—a reform at 
which we have been working slowly, and with much hesita- 
tion, in the last ten years. 

Connected with this demand for better training we 
find in Mulcaster, as we find in the programme of assistant 
masters at the present day, a demand for better conditions 
of work, and higher salaries, though in making the com- 
parison it is right to remember that Mulcaster received as 
head master of Merchant ‘Taylors’ a salary of #10 a year 
(equal to about £100 now) with his house, and as head 
master of St. Paul’s £36 (something over £300 now). But 
the bulk of the teaching profession will claim that Mul- 
caster’s complaint is still as true as ever: 

“The good that cometh by schools is infinite; the 
qualities required in the teacher are many and great; the 
charges which his friends have been at in his bringing up 
are heavy; yet he has but little to hope for in the way of 
preferment. Our calling creeps slow, and has pain for a com- 
panion, always thrust to the wall, though always formally 
admitted to be worthy. Our comfort must be in the general 
conclusion that these are good things which want no 
praising, though they go a-cold for lack of diverting.” 

We will conclude with one or two words about Mul- 

caster’s views on methods and subjects. 

The most striking feature in this part of his book is the 
way in which he combines a deep pride and interest in the 
English language and a belief in the necessity of incul- 
cating a standard of language in education, with the still 
more necessary truth that languages are only of secondary 
value in education, a means and not an end in themselves. 
“In lingering over language we are removed and kept back 
one degree further from sound knowledge, and this 
hindrance comes in our best learning time.” This per- 
haps will seem to some readers a more surprisingly modern 
notion than the training of teachers. 

His elementary course consists of reading, writing, 
drawing, and music. We may question the postponement 
of abstract number-teaching, yet the inclusion of drawing 
and music more than balance this omission, and are hardly 
even yet admitted by the general sense of the communiiy as 
an essential part of every man’s early education. Of gram- 
mar he says, wisely enough, that “the child shou'd have 
his reading perfect, both im the English and in the Latin 
tongue, before he dreams of studying grammar.” And 
drawing he would teach with pen or pencil along with 
writing, to which it is very closely related, and “ because 
drawing uses both number and figure to work with. I 
would cull out as much numbering from arithmetic, the 
mistress of numbers, and so much figuring out of geometry, 
the lady of figures, as shall serve for a foundation to the 
child’s drawing, without either difficulty to frighten him or 
tediousness to tire him.” So arithmetic (of a kind) and 
geometry are brought into the elementary course after all 
by a side wind. 

It only remains to say that Mr. Oliphant has done his 
selection and adaptation of the original, as well as the 
critical estimate, with good judgment and success. 





SOME SEVENTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. 
LETTERS FROM Dorotuy OsBorNeE TO SiR WILLIAM TEMPLE, 

1652-16c4. Edited by E. A. Parry. London: Sherratt and 

Hughes, 1903. 6s. Illustrated. 
In writing of Dorothy Osborne it is well to prelude one’s 
approval with some little introductory biography of her 
citcle. That old world in which she lived is still near to 
us, still intimate, still sad or merry for us in many yellowing 
books. But though we know its folk (know them, perhaps, 
almost as well as their contemporaries knew them), their 
fathers, mothers and relatives are become a little faint, as 
if the glass through which we see them were grown dim 
with the years. 

Dorothy Osborne was the daughter of Sir Peter 

Osborne, the Governor of Cornet Castle, in the island of 
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Guernsey. Sir Peter was one of the obscure heroes of the 
Civil War, one of those honest Royalists, like Sir Harry 
Lingen, who fought a good fight long after their poor cause 
was past fighting for. He held Cornet Castle for the king 
during four years of continual siege. His daughter 
Dorothy was born in 1627, at his house at Chicksands, an 
old nunnery in Bedfordshire. William Temple was born 
in 1628, the eldest son of Sir John Temple, then Master of 
the Rolls. He went to school and to Cambridge, where 
he learned a little Greek, and thence to the Continent, 
where he forgot what he had learned. On his way to the 
Continent he met Dorothy Osborne, who was then stay- 
ing with her brother at an inn in the Isle of Wight. Here 
her brother scratched a contemptuous sentence on the 
window jeering at the Parliamentarian who commanded 
the island. The inmates of the inn were arrested “ for this 
instance of malignity,” but were released owing to the action 
of Dorothy Osborne, who took the blame upon herself. 

This action won Temple’s heart, and he commenced 
that seven years’ service which was to win him his Rachel, 
and be the cause of this bookful of delightful letters. He, 
of course, came of rigid Parliamentarians. His lady was 
keen for the King, and this difference in the colour of 
their ribbons added much to the anxieties of their court- 
ship. Temple was a youth, not yet proven in the world, 
of no position, and no wealth. His father had set his 
heart on another match for him, while Dorothy Osborne was 
a vivacious lady with a score of suitors wherever she hap- 
pened to be. It is not certain when their engagement 
began, but from the nature of the earliest extant letters it 
would seem that it was no new thing in 1652, four years 
since they met in the Isle of Wight, years spent by ‘Temple 
in Italy and Flanders. Mr. Parry suggests that there may 
have been an earlier correspondence broken off by 
Temple’s travel. 

Among the suitors who came after Mistress Osborne 
was Henry Cromwell, the fiery son of the Lord Protector. He 
has been described by a pious matron of his acquaintance 
as an “insolent foole,” a “debauched, ungodly cavalier,” 
and he set to work to win his lady's heart by a p’omise of 
an Irish greyhound. Some years afterwards his lady re- 
minds Temple “how great she might have been had she 
taken hold of the offer of H. C.” 

One of the earliest of her letters to William Temple gives 
a frank history of the husbands her relatives had looked 
out for her. It was not then the custom to fall in love, but 
to accept dutifully that which the elders were so good as 
to indicate. For instance: 

“My aunt commanded me to wait on her at London; and 
when I came, she told me how much I was in her care, how 
well she loved me for my mother’s sake, and something for 
mine own, and drew out a long set speech which ended in a 
good notion (as she called it); and truly I saw no harm 


in’t. I had heard of the gentleman .. . he 
expected a better fortune than mine.” 


The gentleman, as she expected, looked to win more 
money by marriage than would have come with her. He 
backed out, and her loving aunt was put to the trouble of 
looking out another eligible. There is always something 
inhuman about an aunt, but about this aunt there was, we 
think, an energy and interest truly diabolic. It + ok her 
but a scanty while to rout out another, “an elderly man, a 
widower, that had four daughters,” whom Dorothy Osborne 
has characterised as: 

‘‘the vainest, impertinent, self-conceited, learned coxcomb 
that ever yet I saw.” : 

Her cousin, Sir Thomas Osborne, was her nexi ad- 
mirer, a man afterwards famous as a leader in the House, 
but his addresses seem to have been more cousinly than 
meaning. He gave way to “a modest, melancholy, re- 
served man, whose head is taken up with little philossphicai 
studies.” 

When she was not being pestered with importunate 
suitors, Dorothy Osborne lived a quiet, beautifal life in her 
father’s house at Chicksands, playing the spinet perhaps, 
“singing of ballads with the maids,” and reading “ ‘The 
Grand Cyrus,” and other dry monumental novels, mostly 
translations from the French. Her letters tell of her life 


and amusements in a charming, brisk way, so simple and 
natural as to win the heart of everyone. 

“ Your fellow-servant has a blessed time on’t. I make her 
play at shuttlecock with me, and she is the veriest bungler 
at it ever you saw. Then am I ready to beat her with the 
battledore.”’ 

Then in a very lovely and pleasant strain she tells of 

quiet passing of the day: 

“About six or seven o’clock I walk out into a common 
that lies hard by the house, where a great many young 
wenches keep sheep and cows, and sit in the shade singing 
of ballads. I go to them and compare their voices and 
beauties to some ancient shepherdesses that I have read of, 
and find a vast difference there; but, trust me, I think 
these are as innocent as those could be. I talk to them, and 
find they want nothing to make them the happiest people in 
the world but the knowledge that they are so.”’ 

What easy, unaffected prattle, what pleasant, kindly narra- 
tive. How many knight’s daughters nowadays would sit in 
the shade singing ballads, “ to the tune of Fal Lero,” with 
the freckled wenches in the fields ? ‘There are several 
passages like that, and one, from a summer letter, if it had 
but a mention of the moon, would be worthy of Keats : 

* Last night I was in the garden till eleven o'clock. It 
was the sweetest night that e’er I saw. The garden looked 
so well and the jasmine smelt beyond all perfume.” 

We like, too, her sunny chatter to her lover of the 
“great many ingredients that must go to the making her 
happy in a husband ; and how he must not be a town gallant 
that lives in a tavern, nor a travelled Monsieur whose head 
is all feather inside.” Her phrases are nearly always happy, 
sometimes singularly true and beautiful, as in 

“There is a beauty in youth that everybody has once in 
their lives once between fourteen and twenty.” 

It was in 1654, in October, that Dorothy Osborn 
came up to London, after her father’s death, to marry the 
lover she had so lovingly addressed for so many years. 
Living near her betrothed the letters dwindle into notes, 
little joyous scraps of writing, full of tenderness and fun, 
which touch the heart of all who read. She caught the 
small-pox, poor lady, a month later, losing much of her 
sprightly beauty, but not losing therefore the love of her 
“friend.” They were married December 25, 165 4. 

There are a few tender letters extant written after her 
marriage which go to show how perfect a life followed upon 
that perfect courtship. She lived to be a friend to Queen 
Mary and to see her husband conclude the negotiations fot 
the Triple Alliance. She died in 1695, and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Parry’s edition is 
turned out most scholarly. ‘The notes are copious and 
@-lightfully written. There are geod Appendices giving 
histories of the chief actors in the little play to which these 
letters raise the curtain. It contains two portraits, and a 
picture ot the old nunnery at Chicksands where Dorothy 
Osbome lived. Altogether it will keep green the good 
lady’s memory and make her 

“greatly admired for her fine style and delicate turn of wit 
and good sense in writing letters.” 





THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 
Tue Hippert Journat, vol. 1. No. 4. London: Williams and 
Morgate, 2s. 6d. net. 
Tue articles in this number deal chiefly with religious 
subjects. Mr. Wilfrid Ward discusses the philosophy of 
authority in religion. It may be part of a controversialist’s 
outfit to state with a calm assumption things not usually 
taken for granted, as if they were closed questions, or, being 
committed himself to a decided view from one side, he may 
not be in a position to suppose that things  cer- 
tain for him are not so absolutely. Such reflections 
arise when we read such a sentence as “the func- 
tions of religious authority, which would seem to 
be more in accord with the nature of the human 
mind than the theory of private judgment, long 
upheld by so many earnest believers, but now less and less 
defended in an unqualified form.” Perhaps a different 
selection is made from history for our benefit, but answer- 
ing on the spur of the moment most of us would mention 
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some other principle, and one more venerable, as having 
suffered from encroachment in modern times. Elsewhere 
Mr. Ward speaks of the “ private judgment theory ” as the 
“ one man one vote theory of the philosophy of belief ” ; and 
the illustration seems to us to point to the weak spot in Mr. 
Ward’s position. The “one man one vote theory” is a 
formula of equality, that of “private judgment” of its 
sister ideal, liberty, and all through he ignores this dis- 
tinction, and nowhere seems to recognise that the “ liberty ” 
of private judgment was demanded as such. If it had been 
founded on a claim of equality in another sense than that 
which is implied in common liberty, then his observations 
were not only true as far as they go. It is not hard for him 
to build up his case ; he can appeal to our view of society as 
an organism; all the world recognises that one form of 
individualism is dead, the essence only having survived as 
one element in any future scheme of social well-being. His 
“ authority ” is attenuated and sublimated, no longer under- 
stood in the painfully concrete sense with which the world 
was once familiar, but something like the authority of the 
expert, of the “seer among the blind”; and by way of 
fetching help from a Greek city he appeals to the analogy 
of those animals who first had spots sensitive to light, from 
which lowly beginning arose sight, to the case of those 
moral geniuses whose consciences first became seusitive 
to the spiritual light. 

Two articles, entitled respectively “Do we believe 
in the Reformation?” by the Rev. W. F. Cobb, D.D., and 
“The Liberal Catholic Movement in England,” by Mr. 
Philip Sidney, have a curious contact, in that each seems 
to think that the communion in which he is interested is 
suffering from similar troubles, at least so far as its posi- 
tion in England is concerned, #.c., in a certain lack of 
elasticity, for which Dr. Cobb seems to chiefly blame those 
in the English Church, whose appeal is ever to the Re- 
formers, while they have anything but the spirit of the 
Reformers. Mr. Sidney, on the other hand, deals with a 
certain unskilfulness in the dealings of the Vatican with 
English Catholics, asserting that those who procured the 
issue of the Bull denying the validity of Anglican orders 
did their own Church in this country no good ser- 
vice, that episcopal appointments are only made in the 
case of Ultramontanes, that now, as in the middle ages, 
there is great division between the regulars and the secu- 
lars—in short, Mr. Sidney is, if the phrase may be used, a 
“Gallican.” Mr. Burrell, writing on the growing reluctance 
of able men to take orders, treats with much delicacy the 
casuistry which the preservation of old tests in their exact 
form imposes on a growing number of Anglican clergymen. 

Dr. Cheyne’s article is entitled “ Pressing Needs of the 
Old Testament Study.” Its tenour may be gathered from 
the opening words, “ We stand at a turning point im the road 
to the full historical truth respecting the Bible, and pro- 
gress depends on our recognition of this fact. It is with 
pain that I gather from the language of many scholarly 
reviewers of the Encyclopadia Biblica that they are wedded 
to the old critical methods, and that their highest aspiration 
as students of the Old Testament is to carry on the work of 
the older generation, only perhaps giving more weight 
to the results of Assyriological and Egyptological research, 
and to the later apocryphal and pseudepigraphic Jewish 
literature.” He then unfolds his view of the way that must 
supersede this older one. 

Dr. T. Moffatt, dealing with “ Zoroastrianism and Primi- 
tive Christianity,” shows that Zoroastrian notions are worked 
into the Judaism which early Christianity assumes and half 
assimilates. He gives some curious instances of Persian 
influence in various passages of the Gospels, even in the 
account of the trial and death of Jesus. Mr. W. R. Cassels, 
who has acknowledged the authorship of “ Supernatural 
Religion,” refers to a recent statement that he had misled 
Dr. Lightfoot as to the purpose of Eusebius. To a layman 
the whole set of considerations drawn from Eusebius’s 
references on his silence are so very subtle and remote 
from reality that he feels that the passages mentioned can- 
not well be founded as to establish one thing or the other. 


Professor Poyntre contributes the one philosophical 
article in the number on “ Physical Law and Life,” in which 
he sets forth from the scientific point of view, and not 
approaching the subject from the position of the professed 
epistemologist, the arguments which seem to him to be 
conclusive against accepting “the physical account of 
Nature, when it claims to be a complete account.” Perhaps 
his clearest point is made when he emphasises the inade- 
quacy of any parallel drawn from the action of a number of 
interacting mechanical forces to explain an act of choice 
by the will. Beaten motives do not count in the resultant. 
The Rev. W. Miller defends the success of Indian missions 
against Dr. Oldfield’s criticisms in an earlier number. He 
is, however, in strong sympathy with some of the latter's 
observations, which are more violently combated by another 
contributor in another part of the journal. The first 
article is on “ The Character of Jesus Christ,’ by Dr. Pea- 
body, who, as might be expected, merely recalls attention 
to certain aspects of Christ’s nature lately neglected. If 
we may say so, there is something in that nature akin to the 
feigned absolute of the philosophers, and our ordinary 
categories of virtues are misleading if applied to it. 
it is true that “ omnis determinatio est negatio.” 

Among reviews we notice one of the late Professor 
Adamson’s published lectures, by Professor Latta, of R. B. 
Haldane’s “ Pathway to Reality,” by Mr. A. E. Taylor, ete. 
Among the discussions is an interesting contribution by the 
Rev. G. Galloway on Dr. Martineau’s theory of Freedom, 
and two by Professor W. B. Smith and Rev. R. Horule on 
the recent articles questioning the Pauline authorship of 
“ Romans.” 


Here 





AN IMPORTANT NEW CHEMISTRY TEXT-BOOK. 
PRINCIPLES OF INORGANIC CHEMIsTRY. By Harry C. Jones, 
Associate Professor of Physical Chemistry in the Johns 
Hopkins University. London and New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 17s. net. 
It is with some justification that chemistry has until recently 
been regarded as one of the most unprogressive of the 
sciences. A striking increase in our knowledge of the 
chemistry of the carbon compounds has, indeed, taken place 
since the middle of last century, but doubtless, for the 
very reason that the most intelligent investigators so largely 
focussed their attention on this attractive field, little pro- 
gress was made in our knowledge of the fundamental truths 
of chemical action. The result was that inorganic chemistry 
had a tendency to become little more than a motley col- 
lection of facts which the somewhat antiquated theory could 
no longer satisfactorily bind together into a harmonious 
science. The one break in the prevailing sluggishness of 
this stage was the discovery of the Periodic Law, but even 
this seems to have had its evil effects. For so sensationally 
accurate were the prognostications which, by its means, were 
made in regard to the nature of several hitherto undis- 
covered elements that chemists were easily able to justify 
themselves and all their ways before men, and seem to 
have become to some extent blinded by self-satisfaction. 
This is the more inexcusable because it must be admitted 
that in itself the discovery of the Periodic Law was not a 
very great intellectual achievement. 

The general result of this state of affairs was that when 
van’t Hoff and Arrhenius began making their revolutionary 
discoveries about fifteen years ago they found the 
general scientific world very reluctant to accept them. This 
was unfortunately especially the case in England, and up 
to very nearly the present day men of deservedly high 
reputation might be heard in our colleges speaking dis- 
respectfully of the “ so-called Ionic Theory.” 

Those days may, however, now be said to be practi- 
cally over, and the new theories in regard to the nature « f 
solutions are accepted by all. The result is that our ideas 
as to the character of chemical action are entirely modified. 
Formerly chemical action was supposed to take place be- 
tween molecules, which were regarded as being the smallest 
particles of matter which could exist. Now we know that 
in certain circumstances the molecule breaks up into 
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electrically-charged “ions,” and that it is only by virtue of 
this breaking up, or “ dissociation,” that there exists any 
tendency to chemical action. This theory, in combination 
with the law of mass action, and the application of Fata- 
day’s Law to the question of chemical valency, is capable 
ot giving a unity to the phenomena of inorganic chemistry 
which they have not before possessed. 

The new theories have not, however, as yet, been at all 
successful in penetrating into general text-books. ‘There 
are, of course, numerous works bearing on the theory of 
solutions and the purely abstract side of the question, but 
very little attempt has been made to incorporate these ideas 
with elementary descriptive works. Doubtless in their 
mathematical character and in other ways they present 
difficulties to the beginner, but they are of so fundamental 
a character that the elementary student can no longer afford 
to disregard them. Professor Ramsay’s little primer of 
Modem Chemistry is, perhaps, the book which has hitherto 
best supplied this want, but it is confessedly condensed and 
incomplete. 

The book now under review is a very praiseworthy 
attempt to produce a complete descriptive text-book of 
inorganic chemistry intelligible to the beginner, and yet at 
the same time assimilating all the principles of the newer 
physical chemistry. ‘Two alternative methods were open to 
anyone attempting such a work. He might, on the one 
hand, as Professor Ramsay did in his primer referred to, 
have discussed the theoretical part first as a whole, and then 
dealt with the descriptive portion afterwards, or he mignt 
have adopted the much more difficult plan of combining the 
two. The latter is the course which Professor Jones has 
taken. Thus, after some preliminary remarks and exposi- 
tion of the older generalisations of the science, the considera- 
tion of oxygen is entered upon, and in this chapter the Laws 
of Gay-Lussac and Boyle are discussed and the old 
Phlogiston Theory explained. (Incidentally it may be re- 


marked that Professor Jones hardly seems to credit this 
theory with its full value as a working hypothesis. Scheele’s 
discovery of oxygen was the direct outcome of the Phlogis- 


ton Theory, and was not, as is rather implied in the text, 
regarded at the time as being in any sense contrary to it.) 
Then, after a chapter on hydrogen, water is considered, and 
here some of the thermal and other physical properties of 
liquids are explained. Then we have three chapters of 
general theory, including descriptions of the various physical 
and chemical means of determining atomic and molecular 
weights, the law of mass action, and the theory of osmotic 
pressure and electrolytic dissociation. After this comes a 
chapter on chlorine and its compounds, followed by one on 
the Periodic Law. This brings us nearly a third of the way 
through the book. The remaining two-thirds is in the main 
descriptive, the non-metals and then the metals being taken 
in groups in the ordinary way. A good deal of theory is, 
however, kept for this part of the book-—e.g., the theory of 
the strengths of acids and bases is not touched upon until 
ammonia is reached; the theory of the electric battery 
appears in the chapter dealing with zinc, and so on. This 
arrangement may seem somewhat confusing at first sight, 
but a careful study of the scheme shows that a real atteinpt 
has been made to frame a complete and scientific cours2 
for the student whois starting on the subject for the first 
time. ‘The attempt has, we think, been very successful, but 
a teacher’s experience might, of course, suggest modific- 
tions. 

The chief criticism which could be made against the 
book is that in his affection for physical chemistry the author 
here and there somewhat neglects the more purely chemical 
side of the subject. Thus the proof that ozone consists of 
three atoms of oxygen depends ultimately on chemical con- 
siderations. which are not given in the book before us. 
Strict deductions from the rate of diffusion and the het of 
formation, which are referred to somewhat vaguely, are not 
applicable, in view of the fact that pure ozone cannot be 
prepared. 

There are unfortunately a good many slips, most of them 
fairly obvious, and the language is at times somewhat slip 
shod. The sentence, “They are either a maximum or a 


minimum, usually a maximum,” referring to the properties 


of water, is an example of this. These are, however, com- 
paratively slight defects in what is in important respects an 
admirable work. 

One fact will please the conservative chemist. There 
is NO suggestion in the 500 pages of the book that the atom 
is capable of subdivision. 





A NATION OF “ HUSTLERS.” 


AMERICA AT WorK. By John Foster Frazer. London: Cassell 


and Co., 6s. 


Mr. HRAzer presents the current business life of the 
United States ina series of really brilliant sketches. 
They contain the finest qualities of the best modern 
journalism, apt selection, accurate rendering of detail, and 
a forciful felicity of language which sometimes rises to high 
literary merit. All that is most characteristic of American 
industrial efficiency is set forth here, the Westinghouse 
Electric Works in Pittsburg (“ Hell with the lid off,” as it 
looks by night), the hartiessing of Niagara, the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works at Philadelphia, pork-packing in 
Chicago, rapid transit in New York, the monster depart- 
mental store of Wannamaker and Siegel Cooper, and the 
other wonders of the organising business genius of America. 
‘The description of the fourteen thousand men at work in 
Baldwin's is so admirably realistic that I should like to 
quote it whole, but can only find space for the following 
reflections which Mr. Frazer appends to his picture: 
“That spirit of hustling on which the American prides 
himself is a product of environment and atmosphere. 

There is something that braces in the American climate, 

that makes a man hustle even when he does not want to. In 

a boiler shop I saw a man run to get a hammer and run 

back again. I’ve racked my brains, but I cannot remember 

ever seeing a British working-man run for a tool. One of 
the most interesting things in the United States is the meta- 
morphosis of a British working-man into an American work- 
ing man. It takes about a year—no longer. At first he is 
slow; he seems to crawl; he likes to rest and look about; 
if there is anything to be brought it is brought saunteringly. 

But the inevitable change comes. He gets the yellow out 

of his eye, and he ‘ gets a move on’; elasticity comes into 

his muscles, and in twelve months he is a hustler.” 

The qualities of the American workman are speed, 
adaptiveness, resourcefulness, and a magnificent self-con- 
fidence. On the other hand, Mr. Frazer holds that “ Man 
for man, in the quality of the work turned out, the Briton 
is the superior of the American.” In this, as in other 
points, he confirms many of the judgments of Mr. Mosely’s. 
Commission. Progress in America is chiefly along the line 
of quantity. Business organisation is directed to extract- 
ing from every employée the maximum of energy, to setting 
machinery to do everything that can possibly be mechanised, 
to forcing the public to consume vast quantities of stock 
goods, and so the labour cost is kept at a minimum. It is 
these great routine departments of industry that America 
has well-nigh perfected; where individual taste and 
finished workmanship is required American goods are 
usually worse and dearer than British. American indus- 
trial life is the apotheosis of the machine. At the pre- 
sent time their great cities throughout the continent are 
everywhere in course of reconstruction, and are being fitted 
out with a body of solid steel and a soul of electricity. 

While Mr. Frazer hardly conceals his personal dislike 
for the typical American business man, whom he finds 
arrogant, uncultured, coarse, unscrupulous, and blatant in 
his boastfulness, he does full justice to his splendid 
efficiency. There can, indeed, be no question as to the 
superiority of the American as a profit-making animal. He 
has keener wits, concentrates his mind more thoroughly 
on business, drinks no alcohol, is not distracted by “ social 
duties ” or by “ sport,” works a long business day, keeps 
his intellect alert to receive new ideas, and maintains a per- 
sonal optimism which enables him to economise his ner- 
vous energy. Mr. Frazer summarises the advantages of the 
American over the Briton by the single word “ adaptive- 
ness,” and urges his countrymen to acquire that useful 
quality. Perhaps he does not fully realise that the whole 
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history of America stands behind the character which this 
word expresses. 

Mr. Frazer’s book is singularly accurate, few of | is 
facts or judgments are seriously disputable. One of the 
few conclusions with which I quarrel is his conviction that 
“the American shop worker is, in the end, no better off 
financially than the English” (p. 19). I am convinced that 
<!l grades of American workers, men and women, with the 
exception of some negro and “ mean white” Jabour in the 
South, are better remunerated not only in money but in real 
wages than the corresponding grades in this country, and 
that the greater quantity and intensity of labour-power which 
they give out is intrinsically associated with this higher 
standard of material comfort. 

J. A. H. 





FICTION. 


William de Wéinton (London: Drane, 6s.) is the 
story of the Prodigal Son done into moderate English by 
the Rev. A. Charles Highton. If the reverend gentleman 
really wishes to follow in the steps of Charles Kingsley and 
Baring Gould and the rest of them, he should first ask his 
village schoolmaster to preach him a sermon (on commas 
and common sense) founded on the following text: “The 
rabbit is similar to the English, but has more the habits of 
the hare, it does not burrow.” Then let him choose a sub- 
ject with which he is acquainted at first-hand—let him, that 
is to say, follow after virtue and eschew vice—and he 
may yet find his efforts in the realm of fiction crowned with 
success. His prodigal hero, who as a boy did not say his 
prayers because he had slippers thrown at him, as an under- 
graduate proposed to a village maiden that, dispensing with 
religious ceremony, they should mate as do the doves, and 
as an adult did many things which he ought not to have 
done in Paris and America, might have been a more con- 
vincing villain if he had written his experiences before 
succeeding to the paternal acres. As it is, his sermons 
follow so quickly on the heels of his crimes that his auto- 
biography is pervaded by the same air of unreality which is 
the common hall-mark of the average tract. 

If Mr. Highton’s first novel is a Tract for Bad Boys, 
Miss Sarah Tytler’s latest, a much more readable volume, 
may be described as a Gift-book for Good Girls. The 
would-be reader must not be baulked by its somewhat mis- 
leading title. The heroine of The Machinations of Janet 
(London: John Long, 6s.), far from being a young woman 
of, let us say, the Becky Sharp order, was a cheerful, busy 
little body who spent her life in doing good, and, if she was 
certainly a deus ex machind, “ machinations” seems hardly 
the right word to apply to her kindly actions, even though 
they were decidedly original. Disdaining to lead the pam- 
pered life of an heiress, she elected to serve her fellow- 
mortals, not by the stale device of slumming, but by acting 
as an unpaid housekeeper-cook to an improvident young 
suburban couple of her acquaintance. Fired by her suc- 
cess in setting them and their house in order, she obtained, 
by answering an advertisement, a similar position in a de- 

caying county family, where she met with even greater 
success, adding the office of sick nurse to her other avoca- 
tions. The squire was unmarried, he proved to be a long- 
lost cousin, and his estate was sorely in need of money. 
Is it necessary to add that Miss Tytler rises to the occasion, 
and gives due satisfaction to her heiress, her hero, and her 
readers ? 

Mr. Silas K. Chumson i is Something more than up-to- 
date, he is “ up-to-to-morrow,” and so gives a title to Mr. 
W. Carter Platts’ new book, Up-to-T'o-morrow (London: 
John Long, 6s.). It is a wildly extravagant book, describ- 
ing the elaborate inventions of Mr. Chumson in the 
humorous style suggested in the title. Mr. J. Sullivan 
and Mr. Alden have written amusing books in this fashion, 
but Mr. Carter Platts’ power of invention seems jaded, and 
his fun is aggressively tedious. 

The Cynic and the Syren (London: Methuen, 6s.) is 
a pretty rustic story of the love adventures of a misogynist 
and a coquette. They influence one another for the better 
The book is written simply and 
a refreshing piece of work. 


with satisfactory results. 
well ; 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


THe market for investment securities is “fed up” to the 
point of satiety. This melancholy fact has been clear to 
most of us for a long time, certainly to those of us who 
have maintained, even to the point of wearisome iteration, 
that the only remedies for the present depression in the 
City—as far as it is home-made—are a really active sinking 
fund and a real reduction in taxation, so that the investing 
classes may have something to invest. Yet the ever 
optimistic Stock Exchange could not see it: it believed 
that the inactivity and apathy of the public were due to mere 
cussedness, and that some time or other the public would 
have to come back and invest its money. The public, poor 
thing, has been too busy making both ends meet, finding 
to its sorrow that it cannot throw millions about on ex- 
pensive Imperial burglaries, and yet have them to invest. 
If the latest achievement of Imperialist statesmanship hai 
only been invented three years ago, and the whole cost of 
the South African war charged to the Indian exchequer. 
things would have been different; it would have been 
perfectly logical according to Jingo logic; if the Indian 
peasant is to pay for part of the South African garrison, it 
is obvious that he might have been made to pay for the 
acquisition of the necessity for a garrison. He could not 
have protested, and there would have been no bother over 
here about war Budgets, high income-tax, and impoverish- 
ment of the investing classes in order that Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s cap might be adorned with feathers. 


But, alas! we did not think of these things soon enough 
We wasted our own millions instead of making India pay, 
and now, when the loanmonger desires to resume his 
beneficent operations, he finds that the public has no 
money to lend him. The underwriting syndicates, who 
manage the details of the matter in the Stock Exchange 
and receive a handsome commission for taking over any 
portion of loans that the public leaves, have found them- 
selves landed with stock and no public to peddle it out on. 
They have gone on underwriting loans, always buoyed up 
by the fond belief that the public would come at last, and 
now they are “fed up” and will have no more. They 
have solemnly announced that they will underwrite no 
more Colonial or Corporation stocks, and have thus 
put their shutters up for the time being. _ It is a pretty 
commentary on all the nonsense that was talked at the time 
of the absurdly hollow success of that disgracefully 
over-“ stagged” issue the Transvaal Loan. The results of 
this announcement will be interesting and perhaps mo- 
mentous. What will Mr. Seddon say? And what will 
happen to Colonial finance in general ? 


The most amusing feature about the fiscal proposals 
by which our great Imperial statesman proposes to bind 
together the limbs of our mighty Empire at the cost of the 
already overtaxed trunk is the very lukewarm reception 
that they have had from those same Colonial limbs. South 
Africa must surely be full enough of blatant jingoes to 
ensure a respectful hearing for any proposals dressed up 
in khaki and German-made Union Jacks; and yet one of 
the most contemptuous comments on the new Birmingham 
policy that I have yet seen was published in Wednesday's 
Financial Times from the pen of this paper’s Pietermaritz- 
burg correspondent. He begins by saying that “ compara- 
tively slight interest is taken by South Africa in the dis- 
cussion. . . Yet it was immediately after his visit here that 
Mr. Chamberlain evolved his scheme, and, presumably, he 
was influenced to no little extent by impressions derived 
during his tour.” If this is so, poor Mr. Chamberlain must 
apparently have succeeded in getting quite the wrong sort 
of impressions during the course of his tour. For the 


correspondent in question, after remarking that the matter 
is of insignificant importance, from the local point of view, 
compared with the importation of Chinese or of Central 
African natives to work in the gold mines, or other measures 
designed to cheapen labour, proceeds to argue that, “as a 
matter of fact, the interest of South Africa would rather 
be furthered by the maintenance of Free Trade in England 
than by the adoption of any form of Protection? 


The letter in question deserves to be studied in extenso 
as a clear statement of the results which “ Consistent Bir- 
mingham” is endeavouring to produce in the domain of 
inter-Imperial trade. “South African colonists,” it says, 
“are devoted to the motherland, but they never allow their 
devotion to interfere with their commercial interests, and 
when they can get better bargains elsewhere they certainly 
do not hesitate to avait themselves of the opportunity. ; 
That they import most of their goods from England is 
simply attributable to the fact that they can buy them 
cheaper there than anywhere else. Whatever other 
results a preferential tariff might achieve, it would un- 
questionably raise prices. So, if the Zollverein be adopted, 
South Africa would be forced to pay higher rates for the 
very large quantity of goods which she at present pur- 
chases in England ; and it is inevitable that if prices were 
so raised there would be some diversion of trade to other 
markets. Nor would South Africa derive an advantage 
corresponding to its loss, because the exports which would 
benefit by the tariff are practically nil.” 


In conclusion, this commentator, with his lungs full 
of the air of the illimitable veldt, decides that “the net 
result of the Zollverein, so far as South Africa is con- 
cerned, would be a loss on both sides. South Africa would 
have to pay higher prices for its imports, and England 
would lose a portion of the South African trade which it 
at present enjoys.” Which seems a highly sensible sort of 
result for Brummagem ingenuity to achieve. 


The general condition of the City has been flat, stale, 
and unprofitable to a quite unusual degree. Consols and 
other investment securities were naturally depressed by the 
confession of satiety which the underwriting syndicates 
found themselves obliged to promulgate; and Home Rail- 
way stocks, as usual, followed the lead of Consols, though 
the half-yearly dividends announced during the week were 
satisfactory enough, considering all the circumstances. 
Americans again acted as the external wet blanket 
which increases the home-made depression. It 
is said that some knowing people who have 
some money to spare are beginning to pick 
up a few of the better-class American shares, but New 
York seems to be not yet at the end of its troubles, and 
the market shows little power of sustained resistance to the 
constant presence of liquidation. Among Foreigners 
Japanese bonds have been flat again, and the Manchurian 
question still simmers to the disquiet of those interested in 
the Far East. As for the Mining Market, it has been a 
dreary spectacle, enlivened by squabbles among financiers 
interested in West Australians. 


Prospectuses still come out. Queensland and Hast- 
ings had arranged loans before the underwriters had to 
cry, Hold; and it is said that a Cape Town issue had also 
been fixed up before the taboo came into force. Then the 
poor persistent British Electric Traction Company brought 
out another baby—some Debenture stock of the Auckland 
Electric Tramways Company, Flax Pulp, Limited, was a 
new company whose name speaks for itself, and the Burmah 
Oil Company is offering £400,000 5 per cent. Debenture 
stock at par. Altogether the investor can help himself 
nowadays, and the borrower is only too glad to get the 
chance of seeing him, 

JANUS. 





